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TECH 


ACERSWIFT7 - 

When the iPad was launched, many people had posited that 
the days of laptop computers are numbered. Acer laughed 
off those claims by recently releasing a laptop that can give 
any tablet a run for your paycheck in terms of portability and 
design. The Swift 7 is the world’s thinnest laptop to date, able 
to slide into large tote bags with ease. Don’t let its size fool 
you, however. The pocket rocket runs on a 7th Gen Intel Core 
engine, 8GB RAM, and 256GB memory. (PaulWenceslao) 





- HUAWEI MATE 2C LITE 

In the second quarter of 2018, Huawei overtook Apple in 
smartphone sales to become the world’s second-largest 
smartphone maker. It gears to catch up to leader Samsung 
with its latest device - the Huawei Mate 20 Lite. The 
Chinese manufacturer has kept mum on its actual specs, 
but the leaked images suggest that it is equipped with dual¬ 
lens front and back cameras and a sleek metallic finish. This 
should be exciting news for electronics enthusiasts. (PW) 


NEW SAMSUNG GALAXY WATCH 



Like Huawei, Samsung is keeping its trap 
shut on its latest smartwatch as if it were 
about to unleash another electronics game 
changer. It could very well be the case with 
the gadget carrying an AMOLED screen and 
seven days’ worth of battery life. We are 
keeping watch on this souped-up timepiece. 
(PW) _ 
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LIFESTYLE 


filminstitute.upd.edu.com 



CINEMAS THAT REGULARLY 

• • 

SCREEN indie films 


A -■ 



Film buffs need not wait all year long for Cinemalaya and Cinema One Originals to digest 
homegrown movies of substance. With a plethora of indie films gaining traction with the 
mainstream audience, some of which even gaining international acclaim, movie theaters have 
opened up around the metro dedicating much of their screening schedules to independent 
flicks and local classics. Having a vast and constantly updated collection of cinematic gems, 
these venues prove day in and day out that Filipino filmmaking is world class. 



UP FILM INSTITUTE S CINE ADARNA 

Missing out on the big screen offerings of Cinemalaya and other 
reputable film festivals does not mean that your only shot at 
watching them is by viewing vicariously through your artsy 
friends - Cine Adarna saves you the inconvenience. Showing 
reruns of festival movies only a few weeks apart from their 
original screenings, the cinema lets you view all of the films that 
you failed to catch. Censorship in movies is non-existent here, 
so prepare to see things that you wouldn’t normally find on the 
screens of most movie theaters. 

CCP’S ARTHOUSE CINEMA 

The Cultural Center of the Philippines is home to one of the 
country’s biggest indie film festivals in Cinemalaya, which is 
why it’s only fitting that one of its cinemas serves its audience 
some of the most notable pictures to come out of the festival all 
year round, on top of the local and international art films that it 
regularly screens. Admission is free, so consider CCP’s Arthouse 
Cinema as a grandiose annex of your living room couch. 


BLACK MARIA CINEMA 

An up-and-comer in the realm of microcinemas, Black Maria 
Cinema endears to cinephiles with its expansive library of local and 
international films and cutting edge equipment. The venue also 
holds seminars, workshops, and themed screenings, which include 
extended runs of recently-concluded film festivals. Keep yourself 
updated by checking the schedule of events on the place’s Facebook 
page. 

CINEMA ‘76 

Equipped with only 60 seats and an array of throw pillows, this 
microcinema in Addition Hills, San Juan is an ideal getaway from 
the bustle of mall cinemas and the pomp of Hollywood blockbusters. 
Cinema ’76 affords audiences a comfy and intimate experience with 
each viewing, to go along with its vast collection of indie films from 
all across the globe. 

CINEMATHEQUE CENTRE 

Appearing as dainty and sophisticated as the films that it screens, 
Cinematheque Centre in Manila features films of all genres from 
different corners of the globe, as it partners up with foreign 
embassies to create themed screenings. It also boasts a diverse 
lineup of local films, to the delight of Pinoy cinephiles. 

(Paul Wenceslao) 
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MOVIES 



THE NUN 

If your definition of fun involves getting 
spooked out of your wits, look no further than 
this supernatural spinoff from the makers of 
The Conjuring franchbp. T^ie film will feature 
the backstory of the eponymous nun who 
first terrified audiences in The Conjuring 2. 
We’re betting after watching this one, you’ll 
be religiously checking your surroundings for 
any unholy surprises. (Vito Alip) 



■ 


VENOM 

The thing about adapting gritty badass comic book 
characters onto the silver screen is that for every 
heroic Spider-Man iteration, there’s bound to be a 
morally ambiguous Deadpool or Punisher somewhere. 
Here’s hoping Tom Hard^^m really bond with his 
role as one of Marvel Comli^iconic anti-heroes. (VAL 






FIRST MAN 

Whether you believe the Apollo 11 landed on the 
moon or in a Hollywood basement, Neil Armstrong 
and Buzz Aldrin’s space adventure will remain one 
of the most important events in human history. 
Ryan Gosling will have big shoes (and a small step) 
to fill as he portrays probably the most noted and 
quoted astronaut of all time. We’re hoping this 
movie takes flight and isn’t just one iconic landing 
into the dumpster. (VA) 




V 


GAMES 


NBA2K19 

The uncontested king of basketball games is back. For the 
first time ever, an international star in Giannis “Greek Freak” 
Antetokounmpo graces the cover of an NBA 2K game. This is the 
20th edition of the franchise, so expect them to have brought 
their A-game once again with the amazing graphics, gameplay, 
and features that we, as fans, have come to expect. The hype is 
real. (Vito Alip) 




RED DEAD REDEMPTION 2 

As the years go by, the argument for the 
cultural and artistic value of video games 
becomes more and more legitimate. One of 
the foremost propagators of this movement 
are the people at Rockstar Games, who have 
seemingly unlocked the magic formula for 
producing games that set the standard for 
immersiveness. Set in the final days of the 
wild American west, this open world Western 
shoot-em-up will, according to its developers, 
“change gaming as we know it.” Based on the 
trailers so far, they got us shaking in our boots 
with anticipation. (VA) 


ASSASSIN’S CREED ODYSSEY 

The 11th installment in the acclaimed Assassin’s 
Creed series will see players go all the way back to 
431 BCE in Ancient Greece. You’ll have the option of 
selecting between two playable characters in either 
Alexios or Kassandra, who, in turn, can join a couple 
of historic alliances. The developers say that they’ve 
chosen to put more emphasis on the role-playing 
elements of the game with features like dialogue 
options, branching quests, and multiple endings. (VA) 
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BOOKS 



WINE FOLLY: MAGNUM EDITION: THE MASTERS 
EDITION by MADELINE PUCKETTE 

If you find yourself truly interested in learning about a new 
field of study, don’t just WHINE about it. Hit the books! For 
those wanting to add wine expertise to their repertoire, the 
creators ofWineFolly.com have compiled their vino mastery 
into one guide to rule them all. Whether you’re interested 
in a shift in career to a wine-enthusiast or simply looking to 
impress your friends with sophisticated factoids, this book 
is a damn good place to start. (VA) 


FALLOUT: THE VAULT DWELLER’S OFFICIAL COOKBOOK 
by VICTORIA ROSENTHAL 

This kooky little kitchen curiosity is for the gamer looking to 
gorge on the best cuisine a post-nuclear apocalyptic world can 
offer. Get your gullets and your guts ready for the finest food 
recipes straight out of the Fallout franchise. You’ll be sure to have 
a blast with this one. (VA) 


GMORNING, GNIGHT!: LITTLE PEP TALKS FOR ME & YOU 
by LIN-MANUEL MIRANDA 

It’s an inevitable fact of life that on some days, things might not go 
your way. If you’re in need of a pick-me-up when life seems to be 
kicking your ass, these little literary nuggets of positivity by author 
Lin-Manuel Miranda (of Hamilton fame) might be able to get you 
out of your rut. With accompanying illustrations by acclaimed artist 
Jonny Sun, this compilation is perfect for a quick burst of comfort 
and motivation. (Vito Alip) _ 


THE TATTOOIST OFAUSHWITZ by HEATHER MORRIS 
Based on a series of interviews with a real life Holocaust survivor, 
The Tattooist of Auschwitz is about the wartime experiences of 
Ludwig Sokolov. A Slovakian Jew imprisoned at the concentration 
camps at Auschwitz-Birkenau, Ludwig is put to work as a Tatowierer 
(the German word for tattooist) due to his ability to speak several 
languages. If you’re in the mood for light reading, steer clear of this 
one. This novel about the atrocities of war (as well as the hope and 
good that exists in man in the face of said atrocities) is sure to move 
you whether you wish it to or not. (VA) 
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MUSIC 


OH, FLAMINGO! 



I n the five years Oh, Flamingo! has been gigging as a unit, 
they’ve pretty much ticked off every milestone any upstart 
rock band would ever aspire to accomplish—all without re¬ 
leasing a full length debut album. 

• Win the Wanderband search for the 2016 Wanderland 
Festival. Check. 

• Perform at Singapore’s Esplanade for some internation¬ 
al exposure. Cheek. 

• Earn critical acclaim from live scoring Raya Martin’s In¬ 
dio Nacional at the annual Silent Film Fest. Cheek. 

• Maintain a legit fan base who call themselves “ka-birds” 
and tell each other to “flock together.” Cheek. 

• Attain mainstream recognition, especially since James 
Reid tweeted your breakout single “June” and got you to 
perform at his pool-themed birthday party. Cheek. 

All this happened more or less in 2016, clearly making Oh, 
Flamingo! Among the wunderkinds of today’s Filipino rock music 
scene. “I do think we were very lucky,” says Howard Fuistro, lead 
vocalist and guitarist. “We started the band at a time when the 
scene itself was parang reviving. It was always about making sure 
nakasabay kami .” 

One would think that such activity generates the momentum 
for a break-out and charts a trajectory that only points up, leading 
to an album’s worth of songs pressed and enshrined into Filipino 
music history. But then, after all of the busyness and energy, there 
was well...nothing. Bassist Billie Dela Paz explains, “It wasn’t ‘noth¬ 
ing’ because no one was approaching us. It was ‘nothing’ because 
we didn’t do anything. Siguro, we weren’t aligned on what we 
wanted to do.” 

More significantly, drummer Fries Bersales decided to pursue 
other things. Howard shares that amid the frenzied activity, Fries 
wanted to take more time. “I guess marami siyang na-realize about 
being in a band like ours. May certain non-negotiables lang siya, 
which made him consider that it wasn’t what he wanted.” 


Oh, Flamingo! operates as a creative collective where each 
member contributes. This only makes Fries’ eventual departure 
similar to a fast-moving ear suddenly losing a wheel—minus of 
course, the death and destruction that normally ensues. 

But it seems, the deceleration wasn’t just because Fries left. 
Billie adds, “We were learning as it was happening... It’s kind of 
beyond music. We were doing everything by ourselves. It was like 
a business basically. And it was really difficult to handle. Espe¬ 
cially when we were in a transition in our lives, where we were just 
graduating from college. That’s kind of like, ‘Woah, ang darning 
nangyayarV. 

Bodies in motion naturally lose momentum and succumb to 
inertia unless an outside force acts upon them. Thankfully, for Oh, 
Flamingo!, it appears there were two to kick them out of stasis. 

First was the entry of manager Rayms Fabul (formerly of Chi- 
eoSci and Sponge Cola, and now of Rivermaya, Dicta Tieense, and 
The Ransom Collective). Billie says, “We realized that we can’t do 
everything on our own. So we asked for help.” 

Second was with drummer Pat Sarabia (of Wilderness and 
Ely Buendia’s Apartel) formally joining the flock, apparently af¬ 
ter a firm handshake of approval from Fries. Guitarist Pappu De 
Feon says, “Aside from having a new drummer, all of a sudden, 
mayroong nag-pupush sa amin, na hindi namin nagagawa dati. 
Ngayon na nandiyan si Pat, parang siniset niyayung schedule.” 

Oh, Flamingo! have yet to finish their album, because well... 
life. But that’s fine, because things appear to be moving again. Lit¬ 
erally the day before this magazine interviewed them, the band fin¬ 
ished writing new material, ending what some outsiders have eas¬ 
ily dismissed as a disappointing creative drought for the upstarts. 

Apparently, they’re starting from scratch (songwriting- 
wise at least) since they’ve hit a new stride and are embarking 
on what they feel is a new direction. Hopefully, it all proves to be 
worth the wait. 

(Mikey Abola ) 
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V 

FOOD 

WHERE THERE'S A 
GRILL, THERE'S A WAY 

YOU'VE MASTERED STEAKS, BURGERS AND CORN; NOW UPGRADE YOUR GRILL 
SKILLS BY EXPANDING YOUR REPERTOIRE 

by MACKENZIE FEGAN 


There is nothing primal about an Instant Pot. 
And with summer on the wing, it’s time to 
em- brace your inner cave dweller and cook 
with fire. For next-level grilling, think beyond 
the usual suspects and reach for unorthodox 
ingredients that can benefit from smoke 
and scorch, fust as the high heat of glowing 
charcoal can yield a hard-seared steak 
that’s still bloody on the in- side, a charred 
tomato or cucumber will serve up those rich, 
browned flavors without sacrihc- ing peak- 
produce juiciness. As for smoke, treat it like 
an extra ingredient. To lock in its flavor, fat 
is your friend, as in chef Galen Zamarra’s 
butter-topped oysters (pictured, with rec¬ 
ipe below, along with other tips from some of 
our favorite chefs). You won’t get blazing hot 
temperatures or that ideal smokiness from a 
gas grill—though wood chips can be used as 
a cheat—so if you came to play, it’s charcoal 
all the way (and we mean hardwood lump 
charcoal, not chemical-laced briquettes). You 
go, grill. 

Tomatoes: Toss cocktail or cherry tomatoes 
with olive oil and place on grill (a colander 
or grill basket is helpful) for about five 
minutes, until they blister open. Puree and 
season with salt. Spoon over steamed clams 
with garlic, oregano and Tabasco, or use 
instead of lemon in sauces and dressings for 
a smoky, acidic kick. (Ashley Rath , the Grill , 
New York) 

Soft-shell crabs: Place boiled soft-shell 
crabs on grill over direct heat, allowing shells 
to char but not burn—eight to 10 seconds 
per side. Move crabs to cooler side of grill 
until warmed through, three to five minutes. 
Place in a large mixing bowl, toss with 
Old Bay seasoning and serve with melted 


butter. (Elise Kornack, former Take Root chef 
whose new project launches next year in the 
Catskills) 

Leeks: Trim leeks and wash well. Place over 
direct heat on grill for five to 10 minutes, 
let- ting outer layer blacken. Peel away and 
discard charred outer layer. Top leeks with 
Parmesan or pecorino, cracked black pepper 
and a runny fried egg. (Elizabeth Etaigh , 
Shibui , London) 

Beef heart: Cut heart into quarter-inch slices 
and thread on wooden skewers. Marinate in 
neutral oil, vinegar, salt, pepper, cumin, gar¬ 
lic and aji panca (a mild, fruity Peruvian pep¬ 
per) for two hours in refrigerator. Grill until 
medium, three to five minutes, brushing 
with leftover marinade. Serve skewers 
topped with salsa. (Erik Ramirez , Llama Inn , 
Brooklyn) 

Fennel: Halve a fennel bulb and grill five 
minutes per side over direct heat. Slice 
cross- wise and mix with supremed orange 
wedges, Castelvetrano olives, high-quality 
olive oil, chardonnay vinegar, tarragon and 
mint. Sea- son with salt and red chili flakes. 
(Negro Piat- toni , Metta , Brooklyn) 

Oysters: Make a mignonette compound but¬ 
ter by mixing sauteed shallots, lemon zest 
and thyme into softened butter. Chill until 
solid. Shuck medium-size, meaty oysters, 
being careful not to spill juices. For each 
oyster, place half a teaspoon of compound 
butter on the meat and replace the top shell. 
Grill over indirect heat until the butter melts 
and the oyster is just warmed through, about 
three minutes. Finish with a squeeze of 
lemon. (Galen Zamarra , Mas , New York) 
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DRINKS 


END YOUR MEAL WITH AN ITALIAN FLAIR 


Wine is not the only alcoholic beverage that the 
Italians pride themselves in. Aside from the typical 
Sangioveses and Nebbiolos, they partner meals with 
a glass of limoncello as a digestif. The lemon-based 
tipple has a tart zip on the tongue, coupled with the 
resounding bite of alcohol, making for a strong yet 
refreshing palate cleanser. 

With a flavor profile that resembles calamansi 
juice if mixed with laborious amounts of vodka and 
spoonfuls of sugar, limoncello could fit right in with 
the liquor palate of the sophisticated Filipino, as 
meals are normally ended with a classy spirit or a 
fruity cocktail. Furthermore, the beverage’s affinity 
with citrus fruits and saccharine treats has earned 
it the reputation of being an ideal partner to desserts 
and perhaps a gateway to the more exciting parts of 
the night given its alcohol content. 

Limoncello may exhibit the complexity that 
should come as a pleasant surprise to many a 
local drinker, but it is surprisingly easy to prepare. 
Traditionally made with a grape-based spirit called 
grappa - finding a topnotch brand in the country 
could prove to be a challenge - we have elected to 
use vodka instead, which is readily available in most 
convenience stores. Mix the vodka with lemon zest 
and sugar, and you’ll have an after-dinner liqueur 
that is worth a couple of raised pinkies. 

Limoncello is also a known cocktail ingredient, 
used for preparing lemony renditions of Screwdriver, 
Cosmopolitan, and Tequila Sunrise (sans the tequila). 
So, feel free to put your mixologist hat on as you weave 
a scintillating night for your date or your friends. 


Ingredients 

• 10 lemons 

3 cups sugar 

• 750-ml vodka 

• 4 cups water 

1. Peel the lemons and discard the 
white pith. Place the lemon zest in 
a jar with a tight lid along with the 
vodka. Cover the jar, then let it rest 
for a week at room temperature. 

2. Place the sugar and water in a pan 
and then boil for 15 minutes. 

3. When the sugar solution cools, add 
in the vodka. Store the mixture in a 
jar anew, this time leaving it at room 
temperature for two weeks. 

4. Place the jar in the freezer. When it 
cools, serve the limoncello in elegant 
glasses, preferably alongside a bowl 
of fruit or ice cream. 
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STYLE 


ADIDAS X DRAGON B AI L COLLECTION 

Superb style meets Super Saiyan? Count us in. You 
don’t have to be a serious sneakerhead nor use a 
geiger counter to see just how powerfully badass 
these sneakers look. Hint: It’s over 9000 ! (VitoAlip) 


RALPH LAUREN CLASSIC FIT OXFORD 

Look up the the word “timeless” in the 
dictionary and you’ll find a photo of this. It’s 
simple, comfortable, and so effortlessly cool. 
Having one of these is essential. It’s called 
classic for a reason. (VA) - 




VERSACE WOOL PINSTRIPE RLAZER 

Whether you’re actually at the office or out 
in the town, this blazer means business. The 
boldness of the stripes will have you catching 
people’s attention all day and night. Best have 
the attitude and confidence (not to mention the 
paycheck; this is Versace after all) of a boss if 
you’re to pull off wearing this. (VA) 
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ART 



I n an age when technology is part and parcel of many a daily rou¬ 
tine, a broken camera is quickly disposed of or kept as a memento 
in an obscure cabinet where its functionality shifts from a tool for 
expression to a mere subject of reveries during spring cleaning. For 
art photographer and multimedia artist Leatrice Borromeo, it was the 
latter - an idea led to curiosity, which would then lead to the peculiar 
aesthetic in her images. 

“One day, I saw my old point-and-shoot camera, then 1 thought, 
'What if I tried to fix it? It’s broken anyway, so I might as well open it 
up and tinker with the parts.’ To my surprise, it worked! When I start¬ 
ed shooting with it, I was surprised with the images,” she narrates. 

It was a surprise indeed, as her camera’s viewfinder appeared to 
have gone colorblind, with the tangible world reflected as an amal¬ 
gamation of distorted hues, a bit of white noise, and fragmented ob¬ 
jects. Instead of electing to dispose of her camera, Leatrice gravitated 
towards the “sad and dark” ambience that the images conveyed. It 


mirrored a part of herself that she would rather have 
obscured than freely discussed in the open. 

Leatrice would soon find a home in her brand of 
glitch photography; her works eventually becoming 
part of numerous art and photography exhibits and 
shown at Fete dela Musique, all while being a student 
at College of Saint Benilde. 

“My images are rarely planned,” she admits. “It’s 
more of acting on impulse and my intent to capture 
something that reflects my mood or something that 
would help me express what I feel.” 

In the most recent event she joined, Latebloom*, 
which she herself curated, Leatrice featured “After¬ 
gloom,” a gritty depiction of her visage that carries a 
largely melancholic tone to it, furnished with no post¬ 
processing involved. A piece that carries such heavy 
undertones can be taken as a grand farewell to the aes¬ 
thetic with which she has coated her emotions in, as 
she reveals that her camera recently broke down. 

“Maybe I’ll try to open my camera again and tin¬ 
ker with the parts,” she says. “But if it doesn’t work, it’s 
fine. It’s actually a good thing since I don’t intend to 
stick to that style forever. It opens the door for experi¬ 
mentation and hopefully, I can settle on something that 
is as easily distinguishable as the one I’m known for.” 

Expanding one’s identity in the realm of art is no 
cakewalk. Sometimes such entails shattering one’s sense 
of self - to be molded into a more complete whole - 
for it to occur, like a previously inoperable point-and- 
shoot camera. Leatrice need not worry, though. We all 
know how good she is in working with broken things. 

See more of Leatrice Borromeo’s work on www. 
leatriceborromeo.com. (Paul Wenceslao) 
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Q ^Let me get straight to the point: I want to try a threesome. It’s actually a fantasy I’ve always 
™ had, hut I never even really got to explore the wonderful world of sex until I moved out of my 
® conservative parents’ house about five years ago. Now I’ve gotten to the point where I can 
say 1 m sexually adventurous (having been with many vastly different people and having tried a lot of 
different kinks at least once or twice) but sadly, I still haven’t been able to experience being part of a 
threesome. All the partners I’ve ever had prefer one-on-one sessions, even the one-night stands. How 
do I find partners who are down for some three-way action? How do I even start making my long-time 
fantasy a reality? 


A ^Before we begin, I have to say 
^this: kudos to you! Not only are 
wyou very upfront about what 
you want and what you’ve done, you’re also 
comfortable enough in your own skin to ad¬ 
mit that you still need help despite your ex¬ 
perience. Better still, you’re taking proactive 
steps towards a goal. This level of openness 
and honesty will definitely serve you well in 
this particular endeavor. 

We’ll get to that in a hot second. First, 
we need to start with the tricky business of 
finding people who are willing to get hot and 
heavy with more than one person at the same 
time. 

While it’s certainly not impossible, get¬ 
ting into a threesome can be pretty challeng¬ 
ing when you’re living in a fairly conserva¬ 
tive country like the Philippines. Even if you 
do run in fairly open-minded circles, a good 
number of folks may still not be comfortable 
with group sex in any way, shape, or form 
(even if they are into DP with the help of hap- 
pytoys). 

So how do you find willing accomplices in 
the execution of this fantasy? You can start by 
doing what you just did here: be open about it. 
Begin having conversations about three-ways 
with people you know. Try expanding your so¬ 


cial circles and finding acquaintances who are 
comfortable with talking about this stuff. You’ll 
be amazed at the opportunities that can come 
your way when you put yourself out there and 
east your net wide. 

Just don’t overdo it. If you talk about noth¬ 
ing but your personal fantasies, you might drive 
people away. 

Once you’ve found people who may actu¬ 
ally be up for it, it’s time for you to move on to 
Phase Two: negotiation. Contrary to our favor¬ 
ite pornos, real-life threesomes can get really 
complicated really fast when you try to take the 
spontaneous route and don’t take the time to talk 
about it. After all, what’s hot to you may be a ma¬ 
jor turnoff to another person. 

I’m sure you know by now that the best 
kind of sex is sex where all the participants are 
actively enjoying themselves. That means you 
need to be absolutely clear on what everyone’s 
boundaries are. Sure, you may have some idea 
of what they’re into because part of your process 
of getting to know them is talking about a mu¬ 
tual interest in threesomes. But you need to be 
absolutely certain that your three-way fantasy 
meshes well with theirs. 

With that in mind, you have to be prepared 
to be absolutely specific about what you are and 
aren’t willing to do. And you need to be clear 


by ELEA ALMAZORA 


that you expect the same from your partners. If 
you’re just going to wing it, there will be a chance 
that at least one of you will feel left out or put 
out by the experience. Not sexy, unless you’re a 
terrible human being who’s okay with being the 
only person having the time of their life and who 
does what they want whether or not other people 
are okay with it (which I’m sure you’re not). 

So as unsexy as it may sound on paper, you 
absolutely need to work out a game plan with 
your cohorts before diving into some three-way 
play. It’s the only way to make sure that the real¬ 
ity of your threesome experience lives up to your 
fantasy. 

To summarize: 

- Be open about your interest 

- Know exactly what you want and don’t 
want out of the arrangement 

- Respect everyone’s boundaries 

And this should go without saying—stay 
safe. More partners mean a higher risk of ill¬ 
ness, so make sure you and your partners can 
trust each other to make the experience and its 
aftermath the best it could be. 

Now go get ‘em, tiger. 0 
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I t says a lot about our current state of 
affairs when Buklod , one of the coun¬ 
try’s eminent protest bands of the 
1980s and 1990s, reunites, records, 
and sets out to release new material, after 
more or less two decades of dormancy. 

Because while it would be nice to see the 
folk trio grace gig stages again, the words 
they sang in 1991 for “Tatsulok” (which 
Bamboo reprised in the late aughts) un¬ 
fortunately still ring true today: “Hangga’t 
mas mar ami ang lugmok sa kahir apart , at 
ang hustisya ay parang lang sa mayaya- 
man...hindi matatapos itong gulo. [As 
long as many remain poor, and justice is 
reserved for the wealthy...this chaos won’t 
end.]” 

WORDS HAVE POWER 

Some months ago in Malacanan Pal¬ 
ace, as President Duterte presided over 
the oathtaking of some newly promoted 
uniformed personnel, he called 
on all law enforcement agencies 
not to be afraid to go after crimi¬ 
nals, especially the “tambays” in 
the streets who “are just idling 
around” as “potential trouble for 
the public.” 

The rhetoric of a President 
does not make policy. But in this 
case, his words appear to have 
prompted the Philippine Nation¬ 
al Police to conduct a nationwide 
crackdown against individuals 
found loitering in the streets af¬ 
ter hours. 

This crackdown was of course 
met with frenzied opposition. 

No less than the President of 
the Integrated Bar of the Philip¬ 
pines (IBP), Abdiel Fajardo, decried the 
police action, saying that mere words of 
the President cannot serve as basis for any 
arrest—lest we magically transport our¬ 
selves to a time where kings and queens 
scream “off with their heads” without any 
irony. 

But in a country like ours where laws 
are easily treated as suggestions (and 
hence bribing points), it appears that a 
suggestion from the highest echelons of 
political power can just as easily be opera¬ 
tionalized and treated as a law. 

One early “anti -tambay” incident in¬ 
volved six individuals being temporarily 
detained at a Makati precinct for simply 
waiting outside the house of a friend in 
preparation for a night out. The netizen 
who posted a narration of the incident 
allegedly heard one of the policemen say, 
u Basta sinabi ng pangulo , batas c yan. [As 
long as the President said it, it’s the law.]” 
LOCAL ORDINANCES 

In fact, the arrests appear to have legal 
basis, specifically in the peace and order 
ordinances of the different local govern¬ 


ment units (LGUs). For instance, Manila 
and Makati impose a Pi,ooo fine or im¬ 
prisonment for 3 days for the first offense 
of “drinking in public.” By the third time 
one gets caught, they will have to pay 
P2,ooo or stay locked for a month. 

If one gets caught smoking in a public 
space in Muntinlupa, they will be fined 
P2,soo or ordered to render 8 hours of 
community service. Meanwhile, partial 
nudity—walking around shirtless—will 
get you a P500 fine or a day of community 
service in Marikina City, or a Pi,ooo fine 
or 3 days of community service in Quezon 
City. 

In the name of discipline, public order, 
and keeping our youth safe from harm, 
Manila, Pasay, Las Pinas, Quezon City, 
Taguig, Mandaluyong and Navotas (just to 
name a few) all have curfews for minors. 
And while petitions have questioned the 


constitutionality of these ordinances, the 
Supreme Court ruled that the curfews get 
to stay. 

ANOTHER PHASE IN THE WAR ON THE 
POOR 

The legality of the anti -tambay arrests 
notwithstanding, one can’t help but ask 
why the night owls hanging out in 24-hour 
coffee shops and the hipsters and social¬ 
ites prancing around in after-hour digs 
haven’t been touched by the police. 

Human Rights Watch described the 
“anti -tambay' phase of the administra¬ 
tion’s crime prevention campaign as dis¬ 
proportionately targeted against low-in¬ 
come areas, threatening to “retraumatize” 
the same communities who’ve already 
been terrorized by the “drug war.” 

The New York-based rights organiza¬ 
tion also said the anti -tambay directive, 
with its increased number of arrests, 
posed a risk to the health and safety of 
those who’ve already been detained in 
the country’s overcrowded and inhumane 
prisons. 

GENESIS “TISOY” AGONCILLO 


Protests howled louder when news 
emerged about Genesis “Tisoy” Agon- 
cillo. He was found dead at the Quezon 
City Police District Station 4, some four 
days after he was allegedly apprehended 
by law enforcement agents responding to 
complaints that he was highly intoxicated 
and picking fights with his neighbors one 
night in Novaliches, Quezon City. 

Agoncillo’s family however cried foul, 
claiming that their son was just waiting 
for cellphone load at the store near their 
house, when agents of the law arrested 
him for walking around shirtless—an of¬ 
fense that local ordinances say only mer¬ 
ited a warning upon first instance. 

Some neighbors even told the media 
that they saw agents force Agoncillo to 
hold up empty beer bottles that weren’t 
his and photograph him as “evidence.” Of 
course, the police have since blamed other 
detainees for his death. 

A question to ask is—how 
much are you willing to bet that 
none of this would’ve happened if 
Agoncillo was in fact a real mes¬ 
tizo from Bel-Air or Dasmarinas? 
OVERKILL 

One could of course argue that 
Agoncillo’s case was isolated and 
that finally, our law enforcement 
agents are actually enforcing law. 
Some may even find it reassur¬ 
ing that according to Rappler’s 
count as of July 29, 2018, out of 
some or so 78,359 “anti -tambay” 
cases, a majority merely result¬ 
ed in warnings (48,420) or fines 
(21,574). 8,365 were arrested or 
charged, and only 17 had people 
still in custody. 

But roughly one month after the Presi¬ 
dent issued his faux-directive, at a small 
bohemian bar in Kamuning, Quezon City, 
at least five police mobiles and motorcy¬ 
cles arrived with up to 20 uniformed po¬ 
licemen armed with bulletproof vests and 
Mi6s. 

They came just as the penultimate act 
was wrapping up at a solidarity gig and 
first-anniversary celebration of an artists’ 
collective focused on agrarian advocacies. 
The police force attempted to apprehend 
the bassist of one of the bands, claiming 
that he had violated a no-smoking or¬ 
dinance. In fact, the bassist had already 
been placed inside one of the police mo¬ 
biles. But thanks to the intervention of one 
of the patrons, who had a lawyer on the 
phone and some experience with dealing 
with country’s law enforcement agents, 
the bassist was eventually let go. 

One asks why 20 policemen with long 
arms were needed just to find a musician 
who was smoking out of place. Indeed, the 
words of Buklod still ring true and loud. □ 


AS LONG AS MANY 
REMAIN POOR, AND 
JUSTICE IS RESERVED 
FOR THE WEALTHY... 
THIS CHAOS WON’T 
END. 
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OF THE 
HOTTEST 
SEX SCENES 
IN LOCAL 
CINEMA IN THE 
21st CENTURY 


BY ADE MAGNAYE & PAUL WENCESLAO 

F ilipino cinema isn’t a stranger to steamy, lust-heavy films, with the 
surge of bold movies in the 70s 80s and 90s as evidence of the local au¬ 
diences’ appetite for the aforementioned ST and TF films. However, we 
are long past bold cinema’s heyday, when every other local release has 
to have an obligatory double entendre title and a barely-there plot to give us an 
excuse to gawk at softcore porn. 

We, 21st century men, are refined, dammit, and we require movies that’ll 
stimulate us cerebrally. If a well-constructed and necessary sex scene comes out 
of it and is undeniably hot, then we would say the film has done its job. 

That said, here are some of the hottest sex scenes that have come out of local 
cinema in the 21st century. 
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RIGODON (2012) - YAM CONCEPCION 

Rigodon is director Erik Matti’s love letter to 
bold movies of old, featuring Yam Concepcion, 
John James Uy, and Max Eigenmann in a love 
triangle filled with lies and deception. It would 
be a perfectly passable movie back when infi¬ 
delity was local cinema’s favorite topic, but Ri¬ 
godon went one step further and explores its 
repercussions. As we go further down Sarah 
and Riki’s affair, we get to see how the paranoia 
ramps up to a point where it becomes suffocat¬ 
ing. 

What led to this web of lies? One of the 
hottest sex scenes in recent memory. Coming 
from a painful breakup, Sarah falls for Riki, not 
knowing that he was married. This leads to a 
passionate sexual relationship starting with 
one steamy, drunken night, with two people 
who had no business being with each other giv¬ 
ing in to their desires. It’s worth a watch. 


OTJ (2013) - DAWN JIMENEZ 

2013’s neo-noir crime thriller OTJ certainly 
needs no introduction. The story of two in¬ 
mates Daniel (Gerald Anderson) and Mario 
(Joel Torre), who are given temporary reprieves 
from prison to carry out contract killings, has 
been a perennial favorite from local movies 
since its release. 

Daniel tries to push his temporary freedom 
a bit further and visits his girlfriend Diane, who 
is unaware that her boyfriend is in fact convict¬ 
ed and is serving time. After a brief conversa¬ 
tion, they end up in bed, with all the time they 
spent apart driving towards each other with ev¬ 
erything they’ve got. This certainly is different 
from everything else in this list, with the sex 
more tender than passionate, but it’s a lovely 
reprieve from the suffocating tension that the 
rest of the movie delivers. 
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SIPHAYO (2016) - NATHALIE HART 

The movie that made Nathalie Hart - formerly 
Princess Snell - notorious is in many ways an hom¬ 
age to 90’s-era erotica. As Alice, a nurse who was 
brought in by Dante (Allan Paule) to take care of his 
cancer-stricken wife Fely (Maria Isabel Lopez), she 
brings in havoc and instability to the poor family. 

Dante has been sleeping with his wife’s nurse, 
who has also been sleeping with his son - soon-to- 
be-married Conrado (Luis Alandy). As for hot sex 
scenes, this movie has plenty - with everyone lust¬ 
ing after Alice, it’s no wonder that Nathalie Hart, 
who’s never done nudity before, almost backed out 
of this movie during production. Suffice to say, her 
scenes are the erotically-charged cherry on top of 
this already charged cake. 
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APOCALYPSE CHILD (2015) - GWEN ZAMORA 




( X 


Set in Baler, Apocalypse Child follows Ford (Sid Lu¬ 
cero), a surfing instructor who has been told his whole 
life that he is the son of director Francis Ford Coppo¬ 
la. He now lives a seemingly happy, content life with 
his girlfriend Fiona (Annicka Dolonius) and his quiet 
beach bum lifestyle. His life gets upended, however, 
when his childhood friend-turned-congressman Rich 
(RK Bagatsing) and his fiance Serena (Gwen Zamora) 
show up. Wounds are reopened. Serena is a target for 
retaliation. 

Gwen Zamora’s scene in Apocalypse Child is brief 
and doesn’t even feature any nudity, but is a glimpse 
into a side of the actress we’ve never even seen before. 
It’s hot and wild, and seeing her claw at Sid Lucero’s 
Ford in the throes of passion makes it all too real. 


ANINO SA LIKOD NG BUWAN (2015) - LJ REYES 


LJ Reyes, who has never fully disrobed on-screen 
before, surprises viewers when she takes part in a 
15-minute sex scene as a culminating point of the 
film’s storyline, whose characters are embroiled in 
a web of scheming and deception. She plays the 
role of Emma, a strong woman caught up in the 
conflicting ambitions of her husband Nardo (An¬ 
thony Falcon) and newly-befriended soldier Joel 
(Luis Alandy). 

Anino is more than just a vigorous display of 
sexual calisthenics, the film takes viewers by the 
arm and guides them through the deftly laid out 
schemes of the central characters. 


GAYUMA (2015) - PHOEBE WALKER 

In her first lead role in a feature film, Phoebe Walk¬ 
er plays Stella, a mysterious figure drawing model 
whose elusive nature conceals the dark and mystical 
elements of her heritage. Art student Mike (Benja¬ 
min Alves) is drawn to her and starts an unhealthy 
obsession that leads to him neglecting his girlfriend 
(Elora Espaho) and engaging in lascivious acts with 
his art muse. 

Phoebe Walker’s nude scenes start out with sub¬ 
tlety as she engages in a variety of nude poses for the 
sake of art. As the story unfolds, the sexual energy in¬ 
tensifies, leading the central characters to frequently 
release tension in ways that will leave moviegoers 
mesmerized. 
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PALITAN (2012) - MARA LOPEZ 




Everything can have a price tag when trying 
to settle a debt, and in the case of Ato Bau¬ 
tista’s Palitan, such involves sex and nude 
footages of one’s wife. Mara Lopez is the un¬ 
fortunate subject of the desires of a shrewd 
electronics shop owner (Mon Confiado), who 
manages to convince her husband (Alex Me¬ 
dina) to give him videos of her in the shower 
and eventually have sex with her to settle an 
ever-growing debt. It leaves a bitter taste, 
but it makes for compelling cinema. 

Mara Lopez bares it all and has a lengthy 
and torrid sex scene towards the end of the 
film, proving to everyone that she is willing 
to do anything to give the characters she 
plays the gravitas they deserve. 


X-DEAL (2011) - JAMILLA OBISPO 

X-Deal marks the big screen debut of Jamilla 
Obispo, who left viewers stunned when she took 
part in a series of raunchy scenes with her two 
co-stars. Having no qualms about baring it all on 
camera, she has an infamous scene with Paloma 
Esmeria in which both actresses explored the 
other’s sensitive regions lengthily, which renders 
the nude scenes in other films mild in the spici¬ 
ness scale. 

As far as the plot is concerned, the film fol¬ 
lows the tale of a cunning photographer Billy 
(John Hall) and his girlfriend Sarah (Paloma 
Esmeria). When a new neighbor, Dana (Jamilla 
Obispo), moves in, Billy finds out that she has 
the hots for his girlfriend. He, then, manipulates 
both women to have their way with each other so 
he could have sex with Dana, who moonlights as 
a drug dealer. Such an arrangement would lead 
to dire consequences. 




SERBIS (2008) - MERCEDES CABRAL 

Serbis is one of the more controversial en¬ 
tries in this list due to the fact that one of 
the sex scenes looked too real, and there was 
actual oral sex in the film. While Mercedes 
Cabral’s infamous scene continues to hoard 
attention, the film is more widely known for 
its technical merits and exceptional story¬ 
telling. 

Serbis centers around the events that 
occur in a dilapidated porn theater, which 
serves as a rendezvous point for criminal el¬ 
ements and a spectator to the predicaments 
that befall its shady owners. This film has 
won numerous awards locally and on the 
international stage. 0 
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PHOTO COLLAGE BY GLUEKIT 


S hapely limbs swollen and wavering under water, 
lipstick wiped off a pale mouth with a yellow sponge, 
blonde bangs caught in the zipper of a body bag: Kristy 
Guevara-Flanagan’s 2016 short film What Happened 
to Her collects images of dead women in a 15-minute montage 
culled mostly from crime-based television dramas. Throughout, 
men stand murmuring over beautiful young white corpses. “You 
ever see something like this?” a voice drawls. 

Conventional female beauty on crime shows has usually been 
treated more or less like this— even when a woman doesn’t end 
up dead, she’s a plot point that serves a man with a motivation. 
But these days, a lot of beautiful women on television are getting 
angry instead of getting killed. Anger is no longer an exclusively 
male emotion or a flaw for a female character to overcome before 
finding her happy ending with a handsome man. Several recent 
series are proving that a woman’s anger can be her own plot 
point, a source of strength, a galvanizing force. 

Shows starring angry heroines range from arty to commercial, 
realistic to fantastical, and they’re set in the past, present and 
future. And they’re garnering ratings, reviews and awards— 
HBO’s Big Little Lies and Hulu’s The Handmaid’s Tale took 
every major drama trophy offered at last year’s Emmys except 
best lead and supporting actor. Add in Amazon’s The Marvelous 
Mrs. Maisel, starring another angry woman, and the three shows 
dominated the Golden Globes too. The list goes on: Alias Grace, 
Jessica Jones, Insecure, Top of the Lake, The Crown. 


“I didn’t think of anger as a motivating force, probably because 
I think women are always angry women,” says Alias Grace 
director Mary Harron, whose previous films include American 
Psycho and I Shot Andy Warhol. “It’s a normal response to 
circumstances.” 

It’s that very normalcy that makes the current surge of 
angry women on television so remarkable. Even when anger is 
not the point of a plot or a character’s central trait, even when 
realism is cut by fantasy, on-screen women face situations 
that the average female viewer will recognize immediately. On 
Insecure high- powered attorney Molly discovers that her white 
male colleague makes a whole lot more money than she does. 
Big Little Lies, last year’s most visible conflagration of entirely 
normal female anger, cuts between the competitive moms of 
Monterey, California. Reese Witherspoon’s Madeline seems to 
live in a highlighter-bright shimmer of barbed quips lit by her 
frustration and uncertainty. Laura Dern’s fierce Renata Klein, 
the doyenne of the working moms, throws her phone into the 
pool when cracks appear in her finely cultivated allness. Shailene 
Woodley’s Jane runs hard and fast, flashing back to scenes of her 
rape and packing a gun in her purse to meet with a man who 
might be the perpetrator. Their anger is nuanced, caused by a 
range of situations, and on-screen they struggle to tame it into 
something else: self-defense, loyalty, grudges, power, career. 

The shift in representation aligns with the increasing number 
of women behind cameras in Hollywood. Harron points out that 


“The thing about angry women is they’re just talking 
about it: " I bis is what was done to me.’ ” 


Historically speaking, women on-screen chose between anger 
and conventional physical beauty, and anger made beautiful 
women crazy. Consider the snappy Carla from Cheers or the 
intimidating Dr. Miranda Bailey on early Grey’s Anatomy, as 
opposed to the statuesque women of Melrose Place, acting 
on their fury in lusciously insane ways. Columbia University 
film professor Hilary Brougher points out that MASH’s Major 
Margaret Houlihan became “pretty” within the show only in later 
seasons, when her anger was no longer a plot point. 

“We’re beginning to see angry women in a range of modalities— 
angry TV heroines can be strategic, passive-aggressive, 
revolutionary or compassionate,” says Brougher. “And while they 
may have male allies, they’re no longer dependent on men to 
be effective.” These days, injustice—often linked to the tangled 
ramifications of a heroine’s beauty— gives women license to 
take all sorts of juicy actions that are far more interesting than 
killing. On Marvel’s Jessica Jones, it’s fury at being raped and 
manipulated by the evil Kilgrave that spurs the protagonist 
to become the righteously bitchy superhero she’s meant to be. 
When her husband dumps her for his secretary, Midge Maisel 
on The Marvelous Mrs. Maisel—a woman who spent four years 
waking up before her husband to put her face on— funnels her 
rage into a coarse and hilarious act as she pursues a career in 
stand-up comedy, a double no-no for a 1950s mother of two. 
On the Netflix/Canadian Broadcasting Corporation series Alias 
Grace, the titular character may or may not have helped kill her 
male employer, but the show’s true pull is how the 19th century 
domestic servant twists and revises tales of daily abasement 
and violence for the psychiatrist who hopes to understand and 
possibly exonerate her. We see the anger shimmering beneath 
her placid expression, her milky skin and blue eyes. If she did 
commit the crime, would we blame her? 


the executives who greenlit Alias Grace at both Netflix and the 
CBC were women. Witherspoon, Dern and co-star Nicole Kidman 
all recently launched production companies. Last year marked 
the first time three women were nominated for a best director 
Emmy—one of whom, Reed Morano, won for The Handmaid’s 
Tale. 

And if these shows conjured a Zeitgeist throughout 2017, now, in 
the post-Harvey Weinstein moment, they look not only cathartic 
but prophetic. Anger, when expressed by such a range of female 
characters, amplifies the point that reacting to injustice doesn’t 
make a woman crazy, no matter what she looks like. On-screen, 
as in life, anger is a powerful energy that can begin the change by 
which one moves through the world as agent rather than victim. 

Their lessons spiral outside the TV universe in strange and 
interesting ways. The second season of Jessica Jones will be 
helmed exclusively by female directors, and women—black 
women in particular—have reported negotiating pay raises after 
watching Molly do so on Insecure. The cycle continues: women in 
positions of power putting complex female characters on-screen, 
encouraging more women to claim more power. 

The lesson, pertinent to men and women, is that the way 
toward change is through and not over anger. But there’s more 
to it than that. 

“The thing about angry women is they’re just talking about 
it,” says Harron of the current moment in Hollywood. “Are they 
talking about it in extraordinary ways? No. They’re just talking 
about it. ‘This is what was done to me.’ Peo- pie think, Oh, it’s 
women with pitchforks. No, they’re just saying, ‘This happened.’” 

Sometimes what’s labeled as anger, when it comes from the 
fairer sex, isn’t anger at all; it’s just women asking to be heard, 
asking to narrate their own stories, to shift What Happened to 
Her to “what happened to me.” □ 
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EVENTS 


EXPAND YOUR MUSIC-FESTIVALPALATE 

We’ll always have a soft spot for big-box summer fests, but thefve gatherings here will reacquaint you 
with the wild spirit that inspired them in the first place 



Before it became a molly-ad¬ 
dled millennial rite of passage, 
the Coachella Valley Music and 
Arts Festival debuted in 1999 
as an anti- 
corporate 
BY JEFF utopia uniting 
ravers, indie- 
rock connois¬ 
seurs, under¬ 
ground hip-hop heads and the 
occasional part-time shaman. 
Lollapalooza, launched eight 
years earlier, was a traveling 
alternative nation catering 
to the pierced and tattooed 
before those styles became 
freshman-dorm cliches. And 
Bonnaroo, the youngest of the 
three, first gained fame for 
its all-night jams and back- 
to-the-land vibes. While each 
attracted slightly different 
subcultures, they collectively 
expressed a genuine passion 
for music free of commercial 
compromise. 

These days, you’d be for¬ 
given for thinking the music 
festival has gone the way of 
the fast-food chain. Almost 
entirely owned by AEG and 
Live Nation, America’s biggest 
fests are booked by a hand¬ 
ful of big-name agencies that 
place their clients in a lucra¬ 
tive summer-long game of 
musical chairs. The events are 
frequently overcrowded, over¬ 
priced and patrolled by armies 
of security that can make you 
feel you’re partying in a police 
state. 

Yes, these behemoths will 
always have their place in the 
concertgoing bestiary, but the 
five festivals selected here get 
by without Heineken Houses, 
Toyota Tents or wandering 
Hadids in the VIP area. From 
music to concessions, me¬ 


ticulous curation sustains the 
subversive and singular ethos 
of the best music fests— a tra¬ 
dition that started with Mon¬ 
terey Pop and took a strange 
turn early in this decade, right 
around the time the 2Pac ho¬ 
logram met its maker. 

FORM ARCOSANTI 

(Arcosanti, AZ) 

Curated by avant-garde elec¬ 
tronic trio Hundred Waters, 
Arcosanti offers communion 
in an experimental Arizona 
desert town rooted in the 
concept of arcology (archi¬ 
tecture plus ecology). Alum¬ 
ni include Skrillex, Father 
John Misty and Solange, and 
prospective guests of the 
21-and-up event have been 
asked a battery of questions, 
including “What inspires 
you?” We don’t know what 
happens if you answer in¬ 
correctly; it’s possible you’ll 
be deported to a Cinnabon in 
Scottsdale. 

Key acts: Chance the Rapper, 
Charli XCX, Beach House, Fleet 
Foxes 


LIGHTNING IN A BOTTLE 

(Bradley, CA) 

Built on a “core ethos centered 
on sustainability, harm reduc¬ 
tion and cultural respect,” this 
nearly week-long bass baccha¬ 
nalia is the closest thing you’ll 
find to Burning Man—if Burn¬ 
ing Man were family-friendly, 
set on a lake and didn’t run on 
the barter system. Between 
sets, you’ll find yoga, guided 
philosophical discussions, arts 
workshops and miscellaneous 
quests for chemically aided 
enlightenment. 

Key acts: Anderson .Paak, Fever 
Ray, Zhu, Tune-Yards 

MOVEMENT ELECTRONIC 
MUSIC FESTIVAL 

(Detroit, MI) 

Held every Memorial Day 
week-end in America’s most 
soulful city, Movement splices 
Detroit’s techno mastery with 
hip-hop, modern jazz and 
genre-flouting big-tent specta¬ 
cle. Think Electric Daisy Car¬ 
nival for people whose worst 
nightmare is going to Electric 
Daisy Carnival. Key acts: Diplo, 


Wu-Tang Clan, DJ Premier, Bad- 
BadNotGood, Carl Craig 

EAUX CLAIRES 

(Eau Claire, WI) 

“In many ways, we’ve become 
the anti-music festival music 
festival.” That’s how the Na¬ 
tional’s Aaron Dessner once 
described Eaux Claires, the 
two-day blowout he has cu¬ 
rated for the past four years 
with Bon Iver’s Justin Vernon. 
Emphasizing collaboration 
among artists, their rural Wis¬ 
consin reverie eschews corpo¬ 
rate sponsors and traditional 
lineups in favor of local brew¬ 
eries and outside-the-box pro¬ 
gramming (literary readings, 
dance troupes, a living room 
in the forest). Consider it the 
only festival on earth where 
you might catch folk legend 
John Prine and Danny Brown 
in the same weekend. Lineup 
to be announced 

PICKATHON 

(Happy Valley, OR) 

The dream of the ’90s is alive 
at Pickathon, situated amid 
the sprawling farms and 
woodlands just east of Port- 
landia. Celebrating its 20th 
anniversary this year, it’s as 
environmentally conscious 
as a Lisa Simpson vegan pot- 
luck: You’re given a token to 
exchange for reusable plates 
and cups to use for the dura¬ 
tion of the festival. There are 
stages made entirely of sticks, 
gargantuan singing mush¬ 
rooms in the woods and an 
arboreal reading room—the 
ideal respite from the blister¬ 
ing psych-rock, eccentric folk 
and Ethiopian jazz on offer. 
Key acts: Broken Social Scene, 
Built to Spill, Milo, Tinariwen Q 
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SHOT ON LOCATION AT COVE MANILA 





“I want someone who could make me laugh as I always 
enjoy a good sense of humor. I also prefer a guy who is 
really caring and hands-on. Forme, personality 
is typically more important than looks.” 


O n a balmy Wednesday after¬ 
noon, as the rest of the world 
participates in the daily grind, 
Cove Manila in Okada houses 
a celestial beauty whose star is 
about to shoot off into the heav¬ 
ens. Ivana Alawi walks across 
the cabana, with the poise of an 
actress beyond her years and a calmness that doesn’t 
give away the rigors of the four-hour shoot she just 
went through, to sit down with us for a little chat. We 
are warmly greeted by this petite lady who is owner to a 
frame that has spellbinding curves in all the right places 
and a face adorned with soft angles. It’s easy to see how 
she landed on our cover page. 

The young Araw Gabi star calmly positions herself on 
the couch as the mid-August sun sinks into the ocean- 
front skyline. “It’s nice to have a glass of red wine. It 
goes really well with sunsets,” she tells us, alluding to a 
habit she has formed while traveling some of the globe’s 
most pristine corners. And travel she does when she 
finds ample time outside of the spotlight. 

Our doe-eyed princess has been to Japan, Taiwan, 
Indonesia, and a plethora of beaches in the country, 
having a penchant for immersing in other cultures and 
marveling at sights that are worthy of postcards. Her fa¬ 
vorite destination, however, reflects her love for fashion 
and fine vino, as a degree holder in both Tashion Mar¬ 
keting and Culinary Arts. 

“I immediately fell in love with Italy, particularly 
Rome,” she admits. “The city is like a portal to a differ¬ 
ent era and has a romantic vibe. In fact, if I get to bring 
a date to Italy, I’d love for us to visit the Trevi Tountain. 
If it’s possible, it’d be great if we could have dinner in¬ 
side the fountain and get ourselves a little wet. I’d love 
to give him something that he’ll never ever forget,” she 
adds with a laugh. 

As we converse further, the good-natured 22-year-old 
reveals that she was born to a Moroccan father and a 
Tilipina mother, lending to her strong eyes, refined fa¬ 
cial features, and acoustic-guitar-like curves. She needs 
nothing more than a gaze to make any normal man do at 
least a double take. And watching her walk away - while 
it can cause despair - is one for the memory books. 

“My butt, I think, is the sexiest part of my body. When 
I was younger, I was teased for having a big butt. And 
then, my mom told me, ‘That’s going to be your asset 
someday.’ She’s right. Now I appreciate my butt the 
most,” she laughingly confesses. 

Whether posing in front of the camera or engaging us 


in casual conversation, Ivana is a picture of confidence, 
which is reflective of her own definition of sexiness. She 
believes that sexiness is beyond skin, and not just a label 
thrown at scantily clad people who have toned frames. 

“If you’re not confident, it’s hard to be sexy. It shows 
in the way you act and it’s going to reflect in the way 
you appear. You really have to love yourself for you to 
be sexy.” 

And Ivana does have a healthy amount of self-love, but 
it’s not the imposing kind as her amiable nature keeps 
her grounded in a lot of ways. She does, however, admit 
to ascribing to the contemporary proverb “If you’ve got 
it, flaunt it!” as seen in her posts on social media. 

“Why am I comfortable posing sexily in front of the 
camera? I just really appreciate my body. I just really 
appreciate being in my own skin.” 

A look at her Instagram account would suggest that 
someone as beautiful as Ivana would have hordes of 
suitors, and she probably does. But she has yet to pick 
someone to share sweet nothings with or perhaps the 
touchy moments that go with an over indulgence of wine 
on a permanent basis. Having a promising career in act¬ 
ing and modeling, she is still enjoying her freedom to the 
fullest as a single young professional, but is not closed 
off to the trappings of being in a relationship should a 
charming prince manage to sweep her off her feet. 

And who could that prince possibly be? 

“I want someone who could make me laugh as I al¬ 
ways enjoy a good sense of humor. I also prefer a guy 
who is really caring and hands-on. Tor me, personality 
is typically more important than looks,” she reveals. 

As far as looks are concerned, however, Ivana doesn’t 
mind if a guy has a bulging six pack or not, but having 
a healthy fitness regimen is a plus given that she works 
out often and does a mix of boxing and Muay Thai, not 
to mention that she used to swim competitively as a 
youngster. It’s only fair that a guy keeps in stride with 
her dedication to fitness and living a healthy lifestyle, 
otherwise he could end up slowing her down. 

Ivana admits to being passionate with all her endeav¬ 
ors, and that happens to include her syrupy view on ro¬ 
mance. As a girlfriend, she tends to spoil a guy with her 
easy-to-cling appendages and topnotch cooking. After 
all, she has a degree in Culinary Arts and Pastry Arts in 
the Global Academy Culinary School. 

“I’ll make him five dishes coming from five different 
cuisines. I’ll make him pasta, steak, callos, chicken kara- 
age, and some pad thai. If I like a guy, he’ll get a buffet 
from me. [laughs] If we’re not in good terms, I’ll just 
take out something from a nearby joint,” she enthuses. 
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And this shower of affection extends 
beyond the dining area and into the 
more exciting realms within one’s pri¬ 
vacy. She adores giving stimulating 
massages to a man she holds dear until 
he feels supremely relaxed, sometimes 
lasting until the wee hours of night have 
bled deeply into the next 24-hour win¬ 
dow. 

“When it’s love, I’m super into it. And 
so I tend to give too much love. I often 
think of my guy first before myself,” she 
bares. 

When it comes to dating, Ivana is 
always up for an adventure - as sug¬ 
gested by her photos on social media, 
often taken in front of a picturesque 
landscape from a distant land. An expe¬ 
rience with her is a thrill ride in every 
sense of the term, possibly with a para¬ 
chute, hiking boots, sexy swimming 
gear, and comfy clothing that’s not too 
obtrusive for one’s skin. 

“I want a date to be something fun,” 
she says. “Everyone seems to be con¬ 
tent with simple romantic dinners, but 
I’m not that girl. I want to go hiking and 
maybe skydiving. The point is I want to 
make his heart race when it’s just the 
two of us together.” 

Going out on a date with her is one 
thing; capturing her fancy enough for 
her to actually consider a lucky fellow 
to be her adoring companion for the 
night is certainly another. A lot of guys, 



according to Ivana, have a tendency to 
freeze when they meet her in person, 
and who can blame them? It’s not ev¬ 
eryday that one gets to see such a stun¬ 
ning woman who is equals parts sweet 
and sultry. 

“Some guys get intimidated because 
they’re like £ Your face, it’s so mata- 
rayV They have big personalities when 
they’re on their phones, but suddenly 
fall silent when you actually get to 
meet them. That’s unfortunate. They 
shouldn’t be intimidated. Man up and 
take your chances because you only live 
once.” 

True to her millennial form, there 
is an idealism that embraces Ivana’s 
thoughts not just in romance, but also 
in terms of her career. On the one hand, 
she intends to further expand her act¬ 
ing career by taking on more mature 
roles in the foreseeable future, and on 
the other, she plans to create her own 
clothing line, specializing in lingerie, 
nighties, and possibly swimwear. 

She has taken the time to learn pat¬ 
tern sewing, on top of her Tashion Mar¬ 
keting degree in Enderun. Prior to her 
recent influx of projects, she was close 
to establishing her own clothing busi¬ 
ness, but had to put it aside temporar¬ 
ily to focus on acting. This, however, is 
a blessing of sorts as the enterprising 
heartthrob can gain more potential buy¬ 
ers as her career as an actress, model, 



and influencer gains further traction, 
which is a certainty at this point. 

On television, Ivana plays the an¬ 
tagonistic Rina in the show Araw Gabi , 
whom she portrays convincingly - a 
revelation considering how sweet she 
truly is in real life. Kontrabida roles 
excite her as they give her the chance 
to explore the facets of her personal¬ 
ity that she doesn’t normally touch 
on.“Acting offers me a chance to live 
and breathe a different sort of life, even 
if it’s just a couple of hours. The whole 
thing is refreshing to me,” she admits. 

Ivana has no plans of stopping there. 
Horror is a genre that she looks to ex¬ 
plore when the opportunity to play 
a scream queen arises. “Horror, to 
me, feels a lot like drama. There’s a 
heightened sense of emotion that other 
genres aren’t able to meet,” gushes the 
rising star. 

Fittingly, Ivana is able to convey and 
inspire a multitude of thoughts and 
emotions that capture and entrance her 
adoring audience, ourselves included - 
whether this is done in person, in page, 
or on-screen. As such, we conclude our 
conversation with one final thought 
from the male half of this writing tan¬ 
dem - how does one win the heart of 
our still-single cover girl? 

Before leaving the premises, she ca¬ 
sually replies, “Surprise me. I like sur¬ 
prises.” □ 
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GAME ON WITH 

A 


AUTOTELIC 


WORDS BY PAUL WENCESLAO 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY AJ JOSE 



Through its successes and the rigors of a punishing schedule, electro-pop hand 
Autotelic swears by one thing - to never stop playing. 


I t was supposed to be a typical night at B-side, one of the more popular joints 
for live music in Makati. A good-sized crowd has already converged in front of 
the stage carrying the hype from the night’s early acts, as they await one of the 
night’s feature performers - Autotelic. At last, the band takes to the stage and 
gets right on with yet another emotionally-charged performance, to which the crowd 
responds with a dance that corresponds to the rhythm and a resolve drawn from the 
tragedy of lost loves and mixed signals, as suggested by the lyrics and perhaps an 
overindulgence in alcohol. 
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The performance is set to culminate in the song “Laro” ar¬ 
guably Autotelic’s most popular hit to date and the song that the 
crowd has been looking forward to for the entire night. And it 
does, until fate decides to intervene in an attempt to test the met¬ 
tle of our young performers - vocalist Josh Villena, guitarist Neil 
Tin, keyboardist Kai Honasan-Del Rio, drummer Gep Macadaeg, 
bassist Pabs Vargas, and synth player EJ Edralin. 

“Buntong hininga , di bal Ang sarap makipaglaro. Laro tayo 
ng ...” The crowd goes crazy. But the power dies shortly after. And 
so does the band’s hope of leaving a favorable impression on its 
audience. At least that’s what they thought. 

“We panicked when the power went out. There was a member 
of the crew behind the stage who accidentally tripped over the 
wire connected to the power source, and so the power was out for 
a few minutes,” Josh says in Filipino. “I wanted to instruct the au¬ 
dience to not sing until the power had been restored, but they just 
kept on singing,” he adds, attempting to rectify what he presumed 
to be a harrowing reaction from the crowd. 

A night like this could easily end in utter disappointment, but 
Autotelic has built a solid foundation with its fan base, so much so 
that many of its listeners consider the band and their songs as the 
voice of the voiceless would-be lover or auditory companions who 
live vicariously through their love-related misfortunes. As such, 
people dance as if no one is looking - because it’s the logical thing 
left to do to uplift their souls - in the band’s gigs. This effect has 
led Autotelic to label its brand of music as “iyak-sayaw”. 

This emotional attachment to music is not only reserved 
to Autotelic’s listeners. In truth, it extends to the band’s mem¬ 
bers. To begin with, they were formed not because they were a 
group of friends who knew how to play music; it was a shared 
emotional response to Japanese music the likes of Asian Kung Fu 
Generation, Sakanaction, and Baseball Bear that brought the four 
original members of the group - who were either dabbling with 
other bands or the rigors of the corporate world - together. Josh’s 
throwback style of songwriting gave the band its unmistakable 
Filipino sound. 

“When we started, we weren’t friends at all,” Josh recalls. “In 
2012, we had our own respective bands. We were formed via Face- 
book chat, and then we happened to attend the same gig not long 
after. It was Neil who initiated the whole thing.” 

“The first iteration of Autotelic was the four boys - Gep, Josh, 
Neil, and [original keyboard player] Eric Tugon. I was a solo artist. 
No one else was doing dance music with Tagalog lyricism at the 
time, and I wanted to become a part of that,” adds Kai, who joined 
the band in 2014. 

As a long-time follower of the band, even before joining PLAY¬ 
BOY, this writer had already projected the success of Autotelic 
when it was still a new act. True enough, it has amassed over 
100,000 followers on Facebook and its gigs in the metro are of¬ 
ten packed, on top of glowing album sales and song plays online 
The band, however, swears that commercial success was never 
the plan - it’s a bonus for sticking to their guns and the perpetual 
desire to satisfy listeners. 

“Being successful was never part of our goals. Our goal was to 
just make good music,” Josh admits. 

“Honestly, a part of Autotelic’s success is because of luck. 
It’s because of the timing when we entered the scene as a group. 
There was a growing interest in bands and people were starting 
to get tired of hearing the same things over and over. We never 
stopped playing. And the fact that we never stopped gave us the 
opportunity to be part of the wave [of new bands carrying the 
banner of the local band scene],” Kai opines. 

Indeed, they haven’t stopped playing since, as the band’s 
weekly schedule continues to be peppered with gigs - sometimes 



playing in multiple shows in a day - which can take its toll on 
the young musicians. Daily life is a balancing act. On-stage, they 
are members of one of the country’s most exciting young bands. 
Off it, they are regular music fans, clawing their way through 
day jobs then releasing every pent up emotion at the dancefloor 
in front of their preferred acts, as they verbalize the parlance of 
rock and roll. Like their fans. 

“Basically, it’s all about prioritizing stuff and time manage¬ 
ment,” Neil explains. “My stress release from work is by playing 
in the band, and at the same time, when I get pressured from 
playing with the band, I release it by being productive at work. 
I think I can speak for the band when I say that every one of us 
has a dual persona.” 

When the going gets tough, the band has another ace up its 
sleeve, a reminder that they’re playing music because they love 
music and were drawn together by music. The term “autotelic” 
refers to having a purpose in itself, and for them, it’s self-fulfill¬ 
ment derived from doing something that they absolutely adore 
in spite of the challenges, including those in the music scene. 

“There was a statement before that claimed that OPM is 
dead. The musicians took it as a challenge, so everyone stepped 
up. We won’t fight that statement through words. We would do 
it through our songs. This is what local music is right now,” Gep 
proclaims. 

“As Barbie Almalbis once said, 'when the tide rises, it carries 


all boats.’ We’re just one boat that’s riding along with everyone 
else,” Kai adds. 

And ride it out they did. Owning every stage they are on at 
this point, Autotelic have developed the composure and chem¬ 
istry of musicians who are far beyond their years as evidenced 
by their music. It’s no surprise that every night, to them, is the 
performance of their lives. And this happens to include that not- 
so-typical night at B-side. 

So, how does it end? 

Josh, despite his panic, winds up telling Gep to continue play¬ 
ing the drums even though the lights are out - reflective of their 
collective creed to never stop performing and the identity that 
their band name suggests. The crowd sang along in darkness 
- verse upon chorus, chorus upon verse - opting to not leave 
behind the group whose songs have lent them a voice through 
the darkest of times. This goes on for about five minutes, until 
fate would reveal its true intention. 

The power goes back on right before the song’s chorus, turn¬ 
ing into the most glorious build-up to the anthemic “Mataya- 
taya, mataya-taya. Pagkabilang ng tatlo , takbo tayo papalayo. 
Mataya-taya, mataya-taya. Isa, dalawa, tatlo, iiwanan mo ako”. 
The crowd’s reaction to that moment sends tingles down the 
spines of our six performers to this day. 

Autotelic have gone on to incorporate that dramatic pause in 
their live performances of “Laro”. H 







Having a fast-paced lifestyle and owner to a vibrant demeanor, Miss 
September Diane Perez is always on the go. She would like to know if 

you can keep up. 




W e imagine a woman with the figure of a su¬ 
permodel and the face of a big screen per¬ 
sonality to be someone who mere mortals 
place on a lofty pedestal at first glance. And 
we can’t blame people for doing just that upon seeing Play¬ 
mate Diane Perez in person. The towering mestiza is natu¬ 
rally glamorous and has a refinement to her aura that ren¬ 
ders onlookers mesmerized. However, unlike some of the 
entitled princesses in the global sphere of entertainment, 
our goddess is as approachable and relatable as they come 
when she steps out of the spotlight. 

“Most people get the first impression that I am snobbish, 
but when they get to know me, they realize that I’m really 
makulit. I have been like that since high school. Nothing has 
changed,” she says. 

Diane may appear intimidating given her tisay features 
and tall, willowy figure, but her eyes are a dead giveaway 
that she is anything but a stuck-up diva - they carry a 
warmth to them that pulls you closer to her until you get 
accustomed to the simple everyday joys that define her 
good days. 

Always on the go and up for an adventure, Diane pos¬ 
sesses a vast energy reservoir that keeps her perky through¬ 
out the day, even after a grueling shoot. Music, to her, is a 
power cell that lifts the spirits and galvanizes movement, 
surprisingly not for dancing or singing, but rather in her 


modeling. Expect to see her plugged into a mobile device 
via earphones, drowning herself in a wall of sound as she 
aligns the rhythm of her daily routines to the tunes of an 
upbeat playlist. 

“I know I said that I enjoy upbeat music, but, to be hon¬ 
est, in order for me to be able to dance to the beat, you will 
have to leave me for a while in the pressure cooker,” she re¬ 
veals. “Also, please don’t ask me to sing. You wouldn’t want 
any more inclement weather. It’s already been raining quite 
heavily!” 

A lovely young woman who has a great sense of humor 
and is secure enough in her own skin that she can make 
fun of herself, Diane has the uncanny ability to get along 
with all types of personalities. Leave her in a room full of 
people and before the night ends, she would have probably 
befriended most of them and carved out a permanently 
comfy spot in their good sides. 

“There are a lot of people who love me and are happy 
that I am achieving a lot right now. I have no haters,” Diane 
says. Furthermore, with her modeling career going full 
throttle, hate has no place in her life. The porcelain-skinned 
beauty is focused on grabbing every worthwhile opportu¬ 
nity that comes her way and meeting new people whom she 
can deem as bosom buddies, either for work or for creating 
a healthy work-life balance. Who wouldn’t want to root for 
someone like that? □ 
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“There are a lot of people who love me 
and are happy that I am achieving 

a lot right now.” 
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PLAYBOY INTERVIEW: 

KATHY 

GRIFFIN 

A candid conversation with the comedian on surviving one of the most precipitous falls from 
grace in pop-culture history—and re-emerging funnier and angrier than ever 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY AUSTIN HARGRAVE 


No matter your opinion of 
Kathy Griffin, this much holds 
true: Today she is one of the 
few people in our collective 
consciousness who is as be¬ 
loved as she is despised. Ironi¬ 
cally, it’s a quality the 57-year- 
old comedian shares with her 
greatest adversary: President 
Donald Trump. The important 
distinction, of course, is that 
Kathy Griffin is not the leader 
of the free world. 

Griffin—two-time Emmy win¬ 
ner and New York Times best¬ 
selling author, one of only 
three women to take home 
a Grammy for best comedy 
album for solo work, Guin¬ 
ness World Record-holder 
for “most stand-up specials 
by a comedian” and 2017’s 
most unexpected enemy of the 
state—has few, if any, regrets. 
Absent from that list: her de¬ 
cision just over one year ago 
to share a photo of herself 
clutching a synthetic Trump 
head slathered in ketchup. 
Captured in Griffin’s $10.5 
million Bel Air mansion, the 
image triggered a rare in¬ 
stance of bipartisan condem¬ 
nation across a nation severely 
bruised by 2016’s tumultuous 
election. Somehow, in a time 
of widespread political dis¬ 
cord, Americans agreed that 
Griffin’s satire did not qualify 
as such and thus was unwor¬ 
thy of the Tirst Amendment 
protections that have empow¬ 
ered and shielded American 
truth tellers from Tenny Bruce 
to Joan Rivers. 


Citizens, pundits and celeb¬ 
rities on both sides, includ¬ 
ing her former friend Ander¬ 
son Cooper and former first 
daughter Chelsea Clinton, 
joined the sitting president, 
then suffering one of the low¬ 
est approval ratings of his 
term thus far, in denouncing 
Griffin. The fallout included a 


canceled tour, an ouster from 
CNN, whose New Year’s Eve 
special she had co-hosted for 
10 years, a spot on an Interpol 
watch list and a two-month 
Department of Justice inves¬ 
tigation into whether the U.S. 
government should charge the 
comedian with conspiracy to 
assassinate the president. All 


this, despite the fact that Grif¬ 
fin captioned a tweet of the 
imagery with an antiviolence 
disclaimer and issued two 
public apologies immediately 
afterward—one in a Twitter 
video, in which she admit¬ 
ted the image was “disturb¬ 
ing,” and another during an 
ill-conceived press conference 
organized by former Elarvey 
Weinstein lawyer Lisa Bloom. 
After learning she had been 
exonerated by the Secret Ser¬ 
vice on July 27, 2017, 58 days 
after she released the photo, 
Griffin has had no choice but 
to adapt to a surreal and peril¬ 
ous new life. At the same time 
the Secret Service was investi¬ 
gating her, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation 
stepped in as well, this time 
to ensure Griffin’s safety from 
“credible threats.” Death 
threats against Griffin, her 
then 97-year-old mother and 
her sister, Joyce, then hospi¬ 
talized with terminal cancer, 
became commonplace. Talk 
shows refused to book her, 
and JJollywood’s powerful 
ignored her e-mails. Griffin, 
whose career has fed off her 
ability to redraw the lines of 
political correctness and free 
speech, had become a pariah. 
Today, she estimates that the 
stunt has cost her as much as 
$5 million in the past year. But 
her only regret since that fate¬ 
ful frame went live is having 
apologized at all. 

Kathleen Mary Griffin was born 
on November 4, i960 in the 



*Even my mom doesn’t take Fox News seriously anymore. It did take 
me about two hours to convince her I’m not ‘an ISIS,’ because she 
doesn’t like to wear her hearing aids.” 
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“When people come up to me and say, ‘I’m so glad that whole Trump 
thing is over’ I have to correct them and say, ‘I’m sorry. I don’t mean to 
be rude, but it’s not.’ ” 


“One thing that bothers me is how the Milo Yiannopouloses of the world 
have coopted the term free speech. The march in Charlottesville? Not the 
free speech we’re talking about.” 


most typical of Midwest families of the 
Irish Catholic faith. She grew up in Chi¬ 
cago’s middle-class suburbs with one 
sister and three brothers; their father, 
John, worked at a Radio Shack; mother 
Maggie worked as a cashier in a hospi¬ 
tal. At the age of 18, Griffin moved to Los 
Angeles to pursue comedy, juggling jobs 
as a busser and a bank teller with classes 
at the Groundlings school. In 1996 she 
debuted on TV in her first notable role, 
on Brooke Shields’s prime-time NBC sit¬ 
com, Suddenly Susan. Griffin continued 
to perform stand-up, increasingly bas¬ 
ing her act on her real-life awkward en¬ 
counters with celebrities, which landed 
her a string of hour-long comedy spe¬ 
cials on Bravo and her own reality show, 
the Emmy-winning My Life on the D-List. 
In the past decade, Griffin’s resume has 
included stand-up (she has filmed more 
than 20 specials), albums (six, includ¬ 
ing the Grammy-winning Kathy Griffin: 
Calm Down Gurrl) and TV hosting jobs 
such as E!’s Fashion Police (where she re¬ 
placed Rivers), an eponymous talk show 
and the Daytime Emmy Awards. 

Last June, Griffin decided to heed the ad¬ 
vice of Jim Carrey, who told her she had to 
harness the power that comes with being 
the most talked-about comic in the world; 
after all, Griffin ranked as the eighth 
most googled person on Earth last year. 
So she began writing her comeback. This 
has manifested as the Laugh Your Head 
Off tour, which, after cycling through an 
international run, is now warming up its 
North American leg. One of the tour’s first 
stateside shows, at New York City’s Carn¬ 
egie Hall on June 26, reportedly sold out 
in one day. 

In the midst of a changing tide in the pub¬ 


lic’s perception of Griffin, Playboy.com 
executive editor Shane Michael Singh 
spent an afternoon at her sprawling resi¬ 
dence to find out why she’s confident we’ll 
buy what she’s selling this time. Singh 
reports, “Griffin didn’t hesitate in offer¬ 
ing her bedroom, nestled in an upstairs 
corner of what she refers to as her Tuck- 
you house,’ as the location for a lengthy 
conversation about both her exile and 
her comeback. On her nightstand, a copy 
of Michael Wolff’s Fire and Fury. On the 
television, MSNBC. And in her eyes, hope. 
As caustic as her comedy is—and as fe¬ 
rocious as she likes to appear when the 
camera blinks red—the purported trai¬ 
tor is warm and well-spoken. Glimpses 
of her damaged ego reveal themselves 
briefly between long diatribes about First 
Amendment rights, sexism and the man 
she calls our 'accidental president.’ Grif¬ 
fin is anything but weathered; she ex¬ 
pressed her most human qualities, vacil¬ 
lating between humility, heartbreak and 
resilience—all while landing quip after 
impeccably timed quip. 

“Griffin is eager to perform in America 
again because she believes that what 
happened to her can happen to any law- 
abiding citizen. Say what you will about 
the propriety of her comedy, but if patrio¬ 
tism remains defined by one’s love of the 
Constitution and the freedom to harness 
the souks fire against the odds for a better 
tomorrow, few people are more patriotic 
than Kathy Griffin.” 

PLAYBOY: The Laugh Your Head Off 
tour has booked some of the country’s 
most famous theaters, including Carne¬ 
gie Hall, the Dolby Theatre and Radio City 
Music Hall. This follows an international 
leg across 15 countries and 23 cities. In 


the spring you booked your first stateside 
talk-show appearances since the contro¬ 
versy, on Real Time With Bill Maher and 
The View, and in April you attended the 
White House Correspondents’ Dinner in 
Washington, D.C. Are you feeling vindi¬ 
cated? 

GRIFFIN: No—but I am feeling a change 
for the first time. America is taking its 
time “forgiving” me. Just last week a 
woman came up to me in a very fancy 
Santa Monica restaurant. She had wine 
sloshing and felt bold, I think, because 
she was with three friends. She came to 
my table and said, “Terrorist.” So I don’t 
feel totally vindicated, because I know this 
will be with me for the rest of my life. Ev¬ 
ery airport, every public setting— I never 
know who’s going to come up and say 
something. There’s still a feeling among 
the public that it’s okay to do literally any¬ 
thing to me. If nothing else, one of the 
reasons this tour is important is that it’s 
allowing me to go city to city and tell peo¬ 
ple they can hate the picture all they want. 
I have no problem with that. But I want 
everyone to know that if your 13-year-old 
kid takes that same picture and puts it on 
Twitter, he or she shouldn’t be put under 
a two- month federal investigation. 
PLAYBOY: Do you believe the investi¬ 
gation by the Department of Justice was 
unfounded? If a non-U.S. citizen fake-be¬ 
headed the president on social media, the 
DOJ would likely investigate. 

GRIFFIN: Truly, I didn’t think the photo 
would be a big deal. I thought it would be 
on the same level as when I said “Suck it, 
Jesus!” after my first Emmy win, which 
was the first time the industry got mad at 
me. But the trolls love to reprint the photo 
and pixelate the mask as though it’s a real 
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human head and then hashtag it #WeWil- 
lNeverForget. That was the banner of 9/11, 
you unoriginal fucks! I’m not Mohammed 
Atta. I’m not one of the 9/11 hijackers. 
Calm the fuck down. It’s important that 
I defend the photo. We still live in a free 
society. What is arguably a piece of art— 
however you want to define that picture— 
shouldn’t be subject to what, in my opin¬ 
ion, was an abuse of power by the White 
House and the Department of Justice. It 
was overreach. I’ve been doing stand-up 
so long that I’ve actually seen the change; 
we’ve now gone so far to the right that 
it’s confusing for all of us. A lot of people 
have told me if I’d taken this photo post- 
Harvey Weinstein it would’ve been dif¬ 
ferent. People forget that 
the photo came out three 
weeks after James Comey 
was fired. So the tim¬ 
ing worked for Trump’s 
team perfectly. I wasn’t 
conscious of it; when you 
do a wacky photo shoot, 
even if you’re making 
fun of the president, you 
don’t check his schedule. 

You don’t ask yourself, 

“How could this serve 
him?” 

PLAYBOY: Are you 

suggesting the president 
had something to gain by 
denouncing you on Twit¬ 
ter? 

GRIFFIN: The timing is 
obvious to me, but I’m 
obsessed with this stuff. 

I’m obsessed with the 
news. Trump knows 
how to keep the chaos 
going. For example, my 
little story was a big giant 
story and then it was for¬ 
gotten by a lot of people. 

That’s his stock-in-trade. 

You know, it’s almost like 
the way he is with money. 

He gets it, then he loses 
it. He gets it, then he’s in 
debt. 

PLAYBOY: It should be 
said that you knew Presi¬ 
dent Trump well before his presidential 
campaign. 

GRIFFIN: 1 was on The Apprentice twice 
as part of the challenges. I’m going to be 
honest: I didn’t hate Trump at that time. 
I just thought he was a kook. Trump ab¬ 
solutely loved it when I would give him 
shit at NBC events. He would show up for 
the opening of an envelope. Now people 
get mad at me. They’re like, “Why didn’t 
you know this about Trump?” First of all, 
I wasn’t looking. I’ve had these Trump 
stories for 20 years, but nobody wanted to 
hear about Donald Trump back then. You 
get a bunch of gay guys and soccer moms 
together and they want to hear about Real 
Housewives. They want to hear about the 
Kardashians. They want to hear about my 
mom. So to be able to resurrect these sto¬ 


ries is honestly a fucking wet dream. One 
of the two stories in the show—besides 
my personal experience—involves Joan 
Rivers the day she called me to be on an 
Apprentice challenge. Of course I would 
do anything for Joan, so I spent the day 
with the Donald and his “lover” Ivanka, 
listening to those two fucking airheads. 
Talk about dumb and dumber. 
PLAYBOY: Did you feel any compassion 
for Barron or Melania Trump following 
the stunt? 

GRIFFIN: I think Barron has seen far 
worse, especially since the photo. Now 
that we’ve heard Karen McDougal talk 
about Trump walking her past Melania’s 
closed door, saying she’s having her quiet 



time, when she reads? Tike, okay. 
PLAYBOY: You’ve retracted both of your 
public apologies. Do you want the coun¬ 
try’s forgiveness? 

GRIFFIN: It’s not that I want forgiveness; 
it’s that I’ve recognized there are folks, 
primarily white women, who believe Fox 
News. They think they have to forgive 
me—and they think I care. The truth 
is, my whole brand is about not giving 
a fuck. I’m the mayor of zero fucks, and 
that’s what bought this house, cash out¬ 
right. Obviously, I’m learning a lot. One of 
the things I’m open about is I understand 
that I absolutely have white privilege. Yes, 
I have earned every single penny myself, 
but if I had not been in my position when 
this happened—if I was still a bank teller 
or a busser—I don’t know how I could 


have recovered. I certainly think of myself 
when I was a young comic pulling a res¬ 
taurant job five days a week. A stunt like 
this would have absolutely ended my ca¬ 
reer. That’s another reason I’m on a mis¬ 
sion, aside from trying to make everybody 
laugh. I do want to be funny first, no mat¬ 
ter what, but this is different. That’s what 
I keep saying to people about this par¬ 
ticular administration: It’s just different. 
We can’t be having these conversations 
in the way we had them before. I was not 
a George W. Bush fan, but it was nothing 
like this during W.’s presidency. During 
W, you could still make jokes about the 
president. 

PLAYBOY: Why did now feel like the 
right time to tour again in 
the States, where you’re 
still receiving death 
threats? 

GRIFFIN: You know, I 
talked to other people 
who’d been in scan¬ 
dals, trying to negotiate 
how much time I would 
need. Sharon Stone said, 
“You’ve got to leave the 
country for eight years.” 
I said, “You first.” I think 
Paul Reubens told me 
five years. Then 1 was 
like, “Wait a minute!” 
What I’m finding in this 
experience is if you give 
people a minute—and 
I’m happy to indulge all 
questions—I can usu¬ 
ally explain it. I’m try¬ 
ing to explain what hap¬ 
pened to me in such a 
way that people can put 
themselves in my shoes 
and say, “You know, she 
might be annoying, but 
this is not right. I don’t 
think I’d like it if this hap¬ 
pened to my mom, or my 
aunt, or my sister, or my 
cousin or my kid.” Having 
lived through it, I feel I’m 
on a comedy mission to 
tell people that we need 
to talk about this. Ninety 
percent of the Faugh Your Head Off show 
is going to be ridiculous jokes and hope¬ 
fully laugh-out-loud stories. But I take a 
couple of five or 10-minute breaks where 
I get real, which I’ve never done before in 
an act. I tried it the first night in Auckland, 
and if it hadn’t worked, I wouldn’t have 
done it again. Then I tried it the second 
night at the Sydney Opera House, and I 
found it to be the part of the show people 
remembered the most. Typically, that’s 
not my thing. I shouldn’t stop and take 
a serious moment. But because it’s real, 
because everybody’s watching this stuff, I 
thought, Okay, I’ll let people in. And I’m 
selling tickets now. 

PLAYBOY: Even so, you’re still banned 
by some theaters, right? 

GRIFFIN: This is the fight back. My own 
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representatives, who I love dearly and 
who are all middle-aged white men, 
didn’t think I could sell a ticket. Originally, 
after going overseas, I was like, “Let me 
take some time. Let me see how it feels.” 
We’re now in a world so divided that I un¬ 
derstand I have to reach out to the people 
who have strong feelings about me, my 
comedy, my body of work, or people who 
just come to get the story. There are those 
people who come because, in a way, buy¬ 
ing a ticket is their way of resisting. What¬ 
ever gets them there, as long as I make 
them laugh, that’s fine. But Carnegie Hall 
is a big deal because they kept saying no. 
Now I’m going after my audience because 
I know I have to. I can’t just go to friendly 
cities. It has been a knock-down, drag-out 
fight—fights I’ve been having with these 
guys my whole career. One of the many 
reasons they all think I’m an intolerable 
bitch is because I get on the phone and 
scream and say I’m not stop- ping. I said, 
“I’m going to play the Kennedy Center,” 
and they said no. I said, “Well, I’m going 
to announce it on Bill Ma¬ 
her, so you’d better figure it 
out.” And the Kennedy Cen¬ 
ter said no. The four times I 
played there before, I actu¬ 
ally played as a guest, which 
means the rent was much 
lower. Now I have to pay 
$75,000 rent. You watch me 
sell it out. 

I’ll tell you right now, the 
Dolby Theatre in Holly¬ 
wood initially said no. They 
finally said yes when they 
saw those tickets coming in. 

Radio City was the fucking 
battle royale. After I kick the 
bucket, I want some baby 
gay or young female come¬ 
dian or young person of col¬ 
or who has a dream to say, 

“This bitch did it at 57! She did Radio City 
and Carnegie in one fucking week.” 
PLAYBOY: What could have changed 
the tide faster in your favor? 

GRIFFIN: The show runners could have, 
with the flick of a switch. I’m not friends 
with Lome Michaels. I don’t think he’s a 
fan of mine. Maybe he is, 1 don’t know. 
But let’s cut the shit: If he had put me 
in one sketch on last season’s Saturday 
Night Live opener, it would have changed 
everything. I truly didn’t predict it would 
take this long. When 1 finally was on 
Comedy Central’s The President Show, I 
was practically crying. No one was trying 
to threaten me. [Creator and star] Tony 
Atamanuik is so talented and collabora¬ 
tive. 1 told him, “Tony, you’re the one who 
lifted a finger.” R’s not that I didn’t get 
support: Judd Apatow tweeted positive 
things; the same with Adam McKay. I 
respect Adam tremendously; he’s a fuck¬ 
ing genius filmmaker. He was being very 
supportive, e-mailing me, “Man, what’s 
happened to you is fucked-up. R’s abuse 
of power. It’s not what this country’s 
about.” On the fourth or fifth e-mail, 


I wrote him a bitchy note back: “If only 
you knew someone who was maybe in the 
film or television industry who could give 
me 10.” 

So yeah, I got down in the mud. I was beg¬ 
ging. I was pleading. I was hinting. The 
message I got very clearly was to get back 
to basics, honey. For some of the gigs I 
did overseas I was literally handing out 
flyers. My boyfriend and I would just do 
it for fun. We would be walking around 
Amsterdam; people are having delicious 
homemade sweets, and we’re looking for 
a Kinkos. 1 would have walked a fucking 
sandwich board. I still have that whatev- 
er-it-takes mentality. I’m happy to admit 
I’ve failed many times. 

PLAYBOY: You’re referencing, I as¬ 
sume, the press conference you held with 
Lisa Bloom three days after you released 
the photo. 

GRIFFIN: It exacerbated things. Cindi 
Berger, the famous publicist, was calling 
and screaming at me, and she wasn’t even 
my publicist anymore. I’m in the middle 


of a shit storm and she’s screaming at 
me to do an apology tape. So I put out 
that apology tape, which turned on me. 
Lisa Bloom was the only one who called, 
and that whole thing was a disaster, so 
fuck her and the horse she flew in on. 
She’s awful. She was representing Har¬ 
vey Weinstein at the same time and didn’t 
bother to mention that. 

PLAYBOY: You didn’t know? 

GRIFFIN: The right wing likes to attack 
me. They’re like, “You knew about Wein¬ 
stein.” I met Harvey Weinstein one time, 
sitting next to him at a roast for Quentin 
Tarantino. That’s it. I don’t have his cell 
number, you know? That’s how crazy 
the wall of shit gets. It’s not just “You 
said something that offends me and 
here’s why.” R’s got tentacles that reach 
out: “You’re in the Weinstein Hollywood 
crowd.” I’m like, “Um, no.” 

PLAYBOY: What’s your relationship 
with the First Amendment? Does the 
country need a refresher on it? 

GRIFFIN: R’s the amendment 1 know 
the best, that’s for sure. R’s how I make 
my living. R’s how you make your living. 


One thing that bothers me is how the Milo 
Yiannopouloses and Ann Coulters of the 
world have coopted the term free speech. 
The march in Charlottesville? Not the free 
speech we’re talking about. A woman was 
murdered by a Dodge Challenger driven 
by a guy named James Alex Fields Jr., and 
Jason Kessler organized the rally. I think 
about that woman’s family all the time. 
Not only were other people seriously in¬ 
jured that day, but Heather Heyer was 
brutally mowed down. Then it became 
about the marchers’ right to assemble, 
and then it became funny because they 
had tiki torches. I’m like, Heather Heyer 
is dead for a truly peaceful protest. 
PLAYBOY: Is the alt-right’s definition of 
free speech different from the rest of the 
country’ s? 

GRIFFIN: I had no idea about the Nazi 
Youtube channels. How are young people 
even exposed to people like this? When 
1 was that age, that kind of verbiage, or 
even that kind of thought, was something 
we laughed at. R was what the older aunts 
and uncles said, and we’d 
all be like, “Yeah, what¬ 
ever.” That is what sur¬ 
prises me. Who the fuck 
thinks a guy as young as 
Milo Yiannopoulos is the 
face of free speech? And 
what’s going to happen 
to all the ladies who were 
giving me a standing ova¬ 
tion in Kentucky three 
years ago? 1 don’t know 
where they stand. I don’t 
know where they stand 
with the country, and I 
don’t know where I stand 
with them. 

PLAYBOY: What was 
the most invasive ques¬ 
tion the Secret Service 
asked you during its in¬ 
vestigation? 

GRIFFIN: They said they were tapping my 
phones. 1 couldn’t prove it, but of course 
1 had to turn that into a joke on day one. 
I was having dinner downstairs with Kris 
Jenner, Rita Wilson and Melanie Griffith, 
and I’m like, “All right, if anyone’s listen¬ 
ing, we’re starting dessert! Not looking to 
hurt anybody!” Until I was exonerated, it 
became this thing where I’d tell anybody 
who came over that they might be sur- 
veilled. And not one person cared. R’s 
interesting; 1 was proud of myself when 
they raided Paul Manafort’s home—I was 
like; I know exactly how this works. The 
feds would call my lawyers every single 
day and say, “You know, we could do a 
house call 24/7.” I was determined not to 
have that happen, because I was fearful 
they might try to drum up a charge. The 
feeling of having the country so against 
me—I thought, Kathy could go bye-bye 
real fast and nobody would give a shit. 
They would think I had it coming. 
PLAYBOY: Your mother, Maggie, has 
been a hallmark of your stand-up for more 
than a decade and was ever- present on 


A lot oi people 
have told me if I’d 
taken this photo 
post-Harvey Wein 
stein it would’ve 
been different. 
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your reality show. How has your relation¬ 
ship with her changed in the past year? 
GRIFFIN: The good news is that even 
my mom doesn’t take Fox News seri¬ 
ously anymore. It did take me about two 
hours to convince her I’m not “an ISIS,” 
because she doesn’t like to wear her hear¬ 
ing aids; she feels they’re not flattering. 
So that moment of having to explain to 
your 97-year-old alcoholic mother, who’s 
watching Fox News with the sound off and 
seeing pictures of me—I don’t know what 
she saw or heard, but my favorite line of 
hers was “Well, I was watching Fox News, 
and do you know not one of those guys 
had your back?” I go, “Mom, let’s break 
it down. First of all, guys.” We joke about 
it now. I’m happy to commit voter fraud 
with my mom and just dangle the chad 
for her, because she can’t be trusted at 
this point. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think her decision 
to still watch Fox News, despite personal 
knowledge that it can range from slightly 
biased to outright in¬ 
correct, represents this 
country’s generational 
divide? 

GRIFFIN: My mom gets a 
pass because she’s so old, 
but that wasn’t the Maggie 
Griffin, or any other Grif¬ 
fin, I grew up with. We’re 
from Chicago. We were 
considered middle class. 

My mom always worked, 
even after she had kids. 

My dad worked 60 hours a 
week in a retail store. Our 
dinner-table discussions 
were always political con¬ 
versations about what al¬ 
derman was on the take 
and who was on the front 
page of the Tribune. 

I don’t know if you re¬ 
member the Nazis 
marching in Skokie, Illi¬ 
nois, but that was the biggest story in Chi¬ 
cago- land for 10 years. We argued about 
it at our dinner table a million times. As 
Griffins and as Irish Democrats we agreed 
they had the right to march, but it’s offen¬ 
sive, so you have the right to stand on the 
curb and yell at them. I don’t really know 
why my mom has become the way she is. 
I have theories, but sometimes I honestly 
think it’s because Fox News has bright col¬ 
ors and the ladies look like the Real 
Housewives. Maybe my mom finds that 
comforting. Also, they project. They’re the 
loudest channel because they know Mag¬ 
gie’s listening, so a lot of their broadcasts 
are shouting. She likes that too. 
PLAYBOY: One of the first moments 
you realized the photo was a mistake was 
when Rosie O’Donnell phoned you and 
asked whether you had considered how 
the image might affect the mother of Dan¬ 
iel Pearl, the American Israeli journal¬ 
ist whom terrorists beheaded in 2002. 
Did you ever call Pearl’s family to apolo¬ 
gize? 


GRIFFIN: Oh gosh, no. Number one, the 
last person they probably want to hear 
from is an obnoxious comedian. And as 
much as I love to be an activist in my own 
way, that would be very much out of my 
lane. What was interesting about that was 
having performed for the troops in Iraq, 
Afghanistan, Kuwait, Uzbekistan—all 
gone. I really do try to walk the line. I’ve 
come under criticism my whole career 
because I do an atypical type of stand- up. 
I do stories more than jokes. Also, I’m a 
woman, and I’m not an attractive woman. 
I don’t talk with a baby voice. I don’t have 
a big studio behind me. I’ve performed 
at Walter Reed hospital and all this other 
stuff, and it’s nothing but a win for the 
person performing. To perform in a war 
zone for the troops is different. That’s 
something I struggle with all the time: the 
Ellens of the world who think I’m class¬ 
less. Yeah, but you could maybe give me 
a little credit for performing in war zones. 
Or not. Okay, I guess not. 


PLAYBOY: In the midst of dealing with 
the Department of fustice, you were also 
fired by CNN, and your tour was canceled 
in every city. As this played out, your sis¬ 
ter, Joyce, was in the hospital, battling 
terminal cancer, a fight she lost in Sep¬ 
tember. How did you comfort her while 
dealing with your own crises? 

GRIFFIN: You compartmentalize like a 
motherfucker. Just so everyone knows, 
Joyce was the focus. I knew if I was going 
to see my mom or my sister or my broth¬ 
er, that we would talk about my situation 
for 30 seconds. Then it was pretty much 
off the table— though my sister would 
pipe up every so often and be like, “You 
know, this is bullshit.” And until her dy¬ 
ing day, she had a pussy hat on. She was 
gay, and she was a schoolteacher when 
you couldn’t be out. So she’s got a great 
story herself. That’s one thing I have a lot 
of practice in. After all these years, there 
have been many times when I’ve had an 
eight p.m. show and gotten some bad 
news in my life at 7:40 p.m. I’ll be crying, 


and then I flip the switch. During this ex¬ 
perience I’ve had to do a lot of flipping the 
switch. When you’re facing somebody in 
the hospital with cancer, it’s quite easy to 
put everything aside. You talk about per¬ 
spective: Okay, really, my little problem? 
One thing that made those worlds inter¬ 
sect, which was painful, was that my sister 
got death threats in the hospital. 
PLAYBOY: What has been the extent of 
the death threats? 

GRIFFIN: I found out last week that I’m 
on another kill list. I can’t say the agency, 
but it’s a federal agency, and they contact¬ 
ed my lawyer and told him there’s a kill 
list of 40. I’m on it and they want to make 
me aware. At this point I’m just like, Oh, 
again? 

The fact that this stuff is happening to a 
comedian? It doesn’t matter if you like me 
or my comedy; you shouldn’t want this to 
be happening in your country. These folks 
don’t play. When I started getting stuff 
delivered to the house, at first I thought, 
Okay, you can google 
where celebrities live, 
but at least I’m safe. No¬ 
body can get in. But then 
you get into the category 
of what to reveal to fam¬ 
ily members and when. 
And what do they want 
to know, and when am I 
forcing too much on them 
at a time when they’re 
dealing with something 
much more real? At the 
same time that two feder¬ 
al agencies were investi¬ 
gating me, my lawyer was 
negotiating the situation 
with the FBI, which keeps 
us abreast of what they 
call “credible threats.” 
And those are still coming 
in. But fear is one of those 
things you just deal with, 
you know? I know this 
shouldn’t make me laugh, but I’m now 
laughing at the most twisted shit, because 
the situation is so crazy and continues to 
get crazier. When people come up to me 
and say, “I’m so glad that whole Trump 
thing is over,” I have to correct them and 
say, “I’m sorry. I don’t mean to be rude, 
but it’s not.” 

PLAYBOY: In the past year, did you ever 
find yourself leaning on your Catholic 
faith? 

GRIFFIN: Oh, no. I’m a fallen Catho¬ 
lic who fell so hard I woke up in Beijing. 
But many times I would just walk around 
being like, “All right, higher power or 
whatever you want to be called, if you ex¬ 
ist, help.” I’m not a religious person— 
which, by the way, has become anathema. 
There was a time when you could stand 
onstage at any comedy club and say, “I’m 
an atheist. Here are some jokes about it.” 
Now Americans are so fucking freaked out 
about that. 

PLAYBOY: In July 1972 Jane Fonda fa¬ 
mously visited North Vietnam, where she 
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was photographed with an anti-aircraft 
gun. That photo, which earned her the 
nickname Hanoi Jane, sparked outrage 
across the country, and Fonda still has to 
apologize for it four decades later. Do you 
identify with her? 

GRIFFIN: Yes. I reached out to her many 
times. 1 would have times during this pe¬ 
riod when I was up and down. Sometimes 
I just wanted to focus on something else. 
I did a ton of writing, and every so often I 
would shoot out an e-mail. I wrote Fonda, 
“Where the fuck have you been?” It was 
so funny. I sent one to Gloria Steinem 
too. 1 love Gloria—we’re not besties, but 
we’re friends and I respect her tremen¬ 
dously. I grew up wanting to be her. I met 
her when 1 turned 50 and cold-called her 
to take her to dinner. It was the greatest 
50th birthday 1 could ever have wanted. I 
thought, 1 hope I know 
Steinem well enough to do 
this. I just wrote, “Hey, it’s 
Kathy Griffin. Where the 
fuck have you been?” She 
immediately called me 
back, saying “I’ve been 
thinking about you,” and 
blah, blah, blah. She was 
one of the first people 1 
told, “I need you to say 
something publicly.” She 
was like, “I thought you 
were covered by your com¬ 
edy friends and your Hol¬ 
lywood friends.” 

PLAYBOY: Why do you 
think you deserve the sup¬ 
port of celebrities when so 
much of your success has 
been based on mocking 
them? 

GRIFFIN: Because those 
same celebrities know that 
when the chips are down— 
and when they have been 
down—I am absolutely 
there for them. It was pain¬ 
ful when certain people 
I was happy to take calls 
from during bad times 
didn’t feel the same way. 

And it was harder when 
I would reach out and say, “I need you,” 
and some people were just not having it. 
Most people avoided me. A 1 Franken liter¬ 
ally called me that day and said, “I can’t 
be associated with you.” And I was hosting 
two book events for him for nothing. I’ve 
had fund-raisers for him at this home. I 
thought I was being nice and being a good 
Democrat. 

PLAYBOY: Along with O’Donnell and 
Carrey, Aubrey Plaza, Jimmy Kimmel and 
Katt Williams are some of the few public 
people who offered you support or advice. 
As you’ve said, in addition to celebrity 
friends, many people on the management 
side of your career denounced or ignored 
you. Whose support or abandonment sur¬ 
prised you the most? 

GRIFFIN: Well, obviously Anderson Coo¬ 
per, because I really thought we were sol¬ 


id. Everybody knows that feeling of “Oh 
no, not that guy.” I don’t have a funny spin 
on it, because it’s part of CNN firing me. A 
lot of people know me only from the CNN 
New Year’s Eve special. I got my second 
book deal because of that show. I wouldn’t 
wish having one’s entire body of work 
erased overnight on my worst enemy. 
PLAYBOY: Would you be open to mend¬ 
ing things with him at this point? 
GRIFFIN: I don’t think it’s me who has 
to do the mending. That’s how I feel. Re¬ 
member, this is a guy who let five months 
pass before he texted me. 

PLAYBOY: So he did finally reach out to 
you. 

GRIFFIN:Yeah, and it was a bitchy text. He 
was like, “Well, I guess you’re mad at me,” 
and, “After I’ve defended you for years....” 
That’s another thing: If I hear one more 



d 


person say “I’ve defended you.” You know 
what? Clean your own side of the fucking 
street. “I’ve defended you” implies they’ve 
had to defend me. It’s such a backhand¬ 
ed compliment. “I’ve defended you.” I 
wouldn’t say it to my cousin. 

PLAYBOY: If she were alive today, what 
do you think Joan Rivers would have said 
about all this? 

GRIFFIN: You’re not going to believe this 
shit—and I’m going to try not to cry—but 
Joan told me at our final dinner, “Don’t 
make an enemy of Trump. Don’t ever go 
up against Donald.” But Joan and I were 
politically diametrically opposed. She was 
Republican; I’m a Democrat. Who cares? 
I loved her and respected her and hung on 
her every word. And she was as dreamy 
as you would imagine. If you recall, there 
was a long time when she was viewed as 


the most evil bitch in the world— “How 
can you even like her? She’s mean.” I 
would talk to Don Rickies about it. Believe 
it or not, Rickies, until the day he died, 
said, “Honey, I hate when they call me 
an insult comic.” I watched how Joan was 
vilified. Luckily, in the end she got the re¬ 
spect she deserved. 

PLAYBOY: The profiles of many come¬ 
dians, especially television hosts includ¬ 
ing Jimmy Kimmel, Stephen Colbert and 
Samantha Bee, have soared due to their 
criticism of Trump. Jimmy Fallon, how¬ 
ever, has been faulted for not taking a 
harder stance against the Trump admin¬ 
istration on The Tonight Show. Do you 
hold any bitterness toward comics who 
have played it safe? 

GRIFFIN: Yeah, I think that’s bullshit. I’m 
sorry. I think comics who don’t talk about 
Trump—it’s like the old 
Michael Jordan. Michael 
Jordan, you have enough 
money now; it’s time you 
have a LeBron moment and 
do something important. 
I really think it’s the re¬ 
sponsibility of a comedian 
to push the envelope. On 
the other hand, I respect 
all kinds of comics. I’m 
just saying, in this day and 
age, it’s different. Chelsea 
Handler is not a big fan of 
mine, but I don’t care. It’s 
not about that. When Chel¬ 
sea achieves something, it’s 
a fucking benchmark. I re¬ 
ally admire her. You know 
what she’s doing now? 
She’s fucking dropped out 
and doing real activism. 
She’s going Alyssa Milano 
style, town to town. And 
she’s a different person. I 
loved her on Girls Behav¬ 
ing Badly, and I loved her 
E! show. And trust me, I 
wish I would have had the 
opportunity to get the sup¬ 
port of a network and all 
that other stuff I’ve yet to 
experience. 

PLAYBOY: On the topic of women sup¬ 
porting women, you’ve said you haven’t 
felt welcomed by the #MeToo and Time’s 
Up movements. Why? 

GRIFFIN: I have no issues with #MeToo 
and Time’s Up. I think they’re both amaz¬ 
ing. Keep going. But I have to admit I’m 
a little bitchy and insulted, because they 
haven’t really reached out to me or em¬ 
braced me in anyway. Sharon Stone did a 
great interview on CBS Sunday Morning, I 
think, where the interviewer asked about 
#MeToo, and she just laughed. I thought, 
Yeah, she’s not comfortable. 1 can tell you 
I’ve talked to many other actresses of a 
certain age. You would know their names, 
and if you start to ask yourself, “I wonder 
why this person hasn’t come forward?” 
I think there’s a reason Sharon just 
laughed. I think she’s still scared. And that 
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used to be unimaginable to me. Prior to 
this experience happening to me, I would 
have thought that Sharon Stone was fuck¬ 
ing untouchable, that if Sharon Stone 
wanted to talk shit about any politician of 
any party, she just could. And I watched it 
and thought, She can’t. She can’t. 
PLAYBOY: So you don’t think #MeToo 
and Time’s Up will effect real change for 
women? 

GRIFFIN: Time’s not up. I’m chairman 
of the Time’s Not Up Yet campaign. I’m 
just saying, ladies, gays, people of color— 
time’s not up. Time’s Up is a cute slogan, 
but sorry, the new day on the horizon is 
not tomorrow. I’m trying to manage ex¬ 
pectations as someone who has lived 
through it. And let me be clear: 1 don’t 
think this is entertainment-focused at 
all. When I worked at Polly’s Pies, it hap¬ 
pened there. When I worked at a bank, it 
happened there. It happens everywhere, 
and it happens more outside the enter¬ 
tainment industry, because there’s no 
spotlight. But in the middle of #MeToo 
and Trump and Time’s 
Up, Tony Robbins is in a 
fucking stadium [during a 
March 2018 seminar in San 
lose, California], physically 
pushing a woman, when, I 
assume, she’s been closely 
tied to #MeToo and all that 
that implies. That’s the sort 
of thing that makes me think 
our work here is not done. I 
kind of thought it was funny 
at the time, but he’s saying 
that he’s sticking up for his 
poor CEOs, who can barely 
hire a gorgeous woman now. 

And the way he keeps turn¬ 
ing to the crowd, like “Am 
I right?” And then the lem¬ 
mings are in the middle. I 
would be on my feet. I would 
be in jail. I’m not strong, but I’d take him 
out at the knees. 

PLAYBOY: But many men, such as Matt 
Tauer and Billy Bush, have lost their ca¬ 
reers. 

GRIFFIN:Billy Bush got a $9 million sev¬ 
erance package when he had to be hred 
from Today. Also, he’s a middle-aged 
white guy. He’ll probably be back and be 
hne. By the way, Billy Bush did send me a 
card, and I read it live in the show. I call it 
accidentally hilarious. 

PLAYBOY: Tet’s talk about a different 
man. Randy Bick, your boyfriend since 
2011, is almost two decades younger than 
you. He’s also your tour manager. What’s 
different about dating a younger man? 
GRIFFIN: One of the reasons Randy and 
I get along is because, being 18 years my 
junior, he didn’t grow up in the same sex¬ 
ist environment I did. He didn’t come to 
the table thinking women weren’t equal. I 
understand why so many younger people 
can’t fathom that time, but I’m happy to 
tell them about it, because we may be 
on the brink of it again. We also work 
well together because we have our work 


relationship and our romantic relation¬ 
ship. He’s a mellow, calm, smart guy, 
and that’s what I like, because I’m a high- 
strung motherfucker. 

PLAYBOY: What happens on November 
3, 2020? Oprah Winfrey has confirmed 
that she won’t run, but is she still the 
Democrats’ best hope, mere months be¬ 
fore a strong candidate needs to emerge? 
GRIFFIN:Compared to Trump? Hell 
yeah. One of my dreams is to have Trump 
name state capitals. See if he even knows 
basic state capitals. I’m convinced he 
doesn’t know where he’s bombing. I’m 
convinced he knows nothing about the 
geography of Syria. I don’t think he can 
name hve cities in Syria. He hasn’t been 
to Afghanistan, Iran or Iraq, which is un¬ 
believable because he’s the most milita¬ 
ristic person ever. Why don’t you go there 
if you’re so militaristic? 

As much as I love to make fun of Oprah, 
in this environment I don’t see how she 
wouldn’t come out of it just eviscerated. 
I fear they would spread so much false 


information about her, and people would 
believe it. If the question was whether 
she could start in hve minutes, I’d say 
absolutely. But it wouldn’t be good for 
her. Can you imagine the shit they would 
make up? If Hillary’s killing children in 
a pizza parlor, imagine what they want 
to do to Oprah. They freaked out with a 
black man. A black woman? They’re going 
to fucking lose their shit. They’re going to 
start sending missiles to countries they 
can’t name. 

PLAYBOY: So how does this chapter of 
your life end? Or is this only the begin¬ 
ning? 

GRIFFIN: I ’ve got to take whatever gigs 
come my way. I’m proud that I’ve built my 
whole career. I’m my mother’s daughter. 
My dad was the same way: Be profession¬ 
al. Be on time. Know your material. As a 
comic, I’ve done more televised specials 
than anyone. I wanted to be in the Guin¬ 
ness Book of World Records as an inspi¬ 
ration to younger folks. To have that stuff 
go away overnight.... I don’t know if I can 
get it back. One of my dreams is, at this 
age and at this level, typically most come¬ 


dians have done one seminal him role. 
Robin Williams was in Good Will Hunt¬ 
ing. Alan Arkin won an Academy Award 
for Tittle Miss Sunshine, and he was in 
Second City prior to that. George Carlin 
would show up in movies. There’s a real 
history there. That’s one dream. I’m defi¬ 
nitely still hopeful. But do you know what 
my real dream is? I would love to do a 
speaking tour. 

PLAYBOY: Tike a college speaking tour? 
GRIFFIN:Yes, because I have decades of 
straight-up experience about a lot of shit. 
I’m certainly not from a famous family or 
a wealthy family, but I’m happy to share 
any and all of it. I’m so grateful when 
folks share it with me, not just Joan and 
Don but anybody. Aubrey Plaza’s younger 
than me, and the stories she shares are 
so important. When I talk about support¬ 
ing women and gays, it’s like the women 
have gotten knocked out. It’s one of the 
reasons I’m a fan of Suze Orman. She has 
helped me tremendously with financial 
advice. She’s never steered me wrong. 

Her premise is that 
women have to start 
talking about money 
honestly and not lying 
and acting like they get 
paid more. 

One thing that’s frus¬ 
trating to me: When are 
people going to con¬ 
nect the dots, just as 
citizens? The idea that 
local small-time news¬ 
papers are going away? 
I want to reach out to 
people and say, “Please 
fight for this.” I try to 
follow as much broad 
news as possible. Peo¬ 
ple don’t understand 
how it affects them un¬ 
til it affects them. 1 feel 
this is my responsibility. I would love to 
sit down in schools of any kind with a 
Tirst Amendment professor or the wom¬ 
en’s studies department and talk to them 
about anything, from my case to previ¬ 
ous experiences. Because when I do talk 
to younger women and tell them about 
my experiences when I was their age— 
I think 1 did my first commercial when 
I was 17—younger folks in the industry 
sometimes think I’m making it up. 

I’m all for aspiration. I am a capitalist, 
but you’ve got to put the work in. And 
you should enjoy doing it. It shouldn’t be 
“Ugh, I have to work.” It should be “I’m 
going to find something I like to do, and 
I’m going to do it to the best of my ability.” 
What I’m benefiting from, and what I’m 
really enjoying, is the fact that people have 
stopped this bullshit about staying in your 
lane. Everyone understands it’s all mixed 
now. We have a pop culture president. This 
is something that personally happened to 
me. It’s historic. It’s unprecedented in the 
history of the United States. My act has al¬ 
ways been about what’s going on, and now 
I really, really have a story to tell. O 
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ALBIE 

CASINO 


At a young age , actor Albie Casino has been 
through it all in the entertainment indus¬ 
try. Now he is out to become an unyielding 
force in front and behind the camera. 




BY A.M. PAMANDANAN 
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ACTING NOW, BUT T! 

IS TO MAKE MY 

THIS IS MY INDUST 
AND I’M GONNA CON&DER 



F ame is a fickle friend. And 
no one knows this more than 
those who’ve kept her com¬ 
pany, and held her hand. 
The vast landscape of the entertain¬ 
ment industry is filled with cracks 
and breaks all hiding under a glori¬ 
ous and serene fagade that most do 
not take the time to study. It is no 
wonder, then, that few are so able to 
truly appreciate and enjoy the fruits 
of overcoming her chaotic trek. After 
all, it takes more than talent to reach 
the crest of her success; it takes a 
large amount of patience and an in¬ 
domitable will. 

Albie Casino is no stranger to the 
pitfalls of stardom. Having broken 
into the entertainment scene during 
his tender teen years, he was espe¬ 
cially vulnerable to the dangers that 
litter the climb. While his trials and 
tribulations may differ from many 
of his contemporaries, they are no 
less difficult. 

“To be honest, I recognize that I’ve 
had it easier than most”, he says. 
“Things always seemed to fall on 
my lap, and I’m thankful. But there 
are some things that are unavoidable 
and there are undesirable parts of 
the job that I wish I could do with¬ 
out.” 

What he refers to, of course, is 


the patience-stretching wait that 
most of the local artists are forced 
to endure during their work hours. 
“There’s a saying in the industry - 
you don’t get paid to act. You act for 
free. You’re paid for the wait,” says 
Albie with a twinkle in his eye. This 
goes for both those who must pa¬ 
tiently await their “big break,” and 
for those who are lucky enough to 
have booked the job. Still, the light¬ 
hearted young man takes this in 
stride. 

As with most things honed by 
time, Albie has developed a calm¬ 
ness that has helped him deal with 
the most difficult aspect of celeb¬ 
rity stardom - the gossip. “When 
I was starting out, I used to read 
about myself all the time. Come on, 
I’ll be honest,” Albie adds with a 
laugh. “But when the scandal with 
Andi broke out, it was something 
that I was unprepared for. It made 
me more cautious about the things I 
read about myself.” He further con¬ 
templates and says “I could have 
handled it more maturely, of course, 
but I was - what, 17? 18? - I was so 
young. I think I handled it perfectly 
for my age. It made me learn the 
value of silence.” 

It was a hard lesson to take but 
one that has served the 25 year-old 


actor - who has starred in the Mara 
Clara remake, Die Beautiful, I Love 
You, Hater and Ang Probinsyano - 
well. Rather than let it break him, 
Albie has allowed his experiences 
to shape the kind of person - and 
actor - that he is today. “My idols 
in the industry, I’ve learned to look 
up to them not only for their work, 
but also for who they are as people.” 
And this reflects heavily in his pref¬ 
erences. Whether it’s in his choice 
of films - The Lord of the Rings, 
with its underdogs raging against a 
tyrannical force, his favorite actor - 
Keanu Reeves, famed for his humil¬ 
ity and kindness, and even favorite 
character - Ari Gold, who is abrasive 
but also incredibly hardworking and 
determined - these are aspects that 
Casino values heavily both in his 
personal life, and his professional 
one. As hardworking and disciplined 
he is with his health - he tries to 
work out twice in a day - he is dou¬ 
bly so when it comes to his career. 
“I’m acting now, but the goal is to 
make my own film. This is my in¬ 
dustry, and I’m gonna conquer it.” 
And truly, with his steely determi¬ 
nation and gung-ho attitude, we be¬ 
lieve that the future is wide open for 
Albie. After all, he didn’t go this far 
just to get this far. □ 
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GETS WHAT SHE WANTS 


DERNEATH ASIAN BLEAUTY CHEEN DY'S ALABASTER SKIN IS A ZEAL THAT# 
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ASIAN BEAUTY 



E very once in a while, you 
meet a special type of go-get¬ 
ter: that rare breed of person 
who exudes an air of utmost 
confidence in themselves, 
knowing what they want and having the 
drive to do whatever it takes to get it. 

Asian Beauty Cheen Dy knows exactly 
what she wants. And she knows how to 
get it. 

Take, for example, the spread you’re 
currently enjoying. Cheen had barely 
been a month back in the Philippines 
when she decided to try her luck at a 


Playboy go-see. Soon enough, she got 
the callback, and she shot with us even 
sooner afterward. 

it’s fairly rare that someone gets to 
grace PLAYBOY’S pages with such ex¬ 
pediency, but she’s used to it. Cheen’s 
already achieved things most people her 
age toil at their day jobs for. With her own 
money, she was able to buy the lot where 
she built her home, plus a next-door 
apartment she rents out for extra cash. 
And she isn’t stopping there. 

“I want to add more to that,” she says. 
“Maybe another apartment, or a different 


business.” 

“Or a new car. My car’s falling apart!” 
she adds, laughing. 

Cheen’s always had an independent 
streak, opting to do things herself rather 
than wait things out. Just last year, she 
was living in Japan, but things weren’t 
working out. She found herself being 
stymied by the situation there, and she 
didn’t hesitate in booking a flight back 
home, where she had better opportuni¬ 
ties to make a name for herself. That’s 
when she got into events modeling, and 
now, in PLAYBOY, showing off what’s 
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always made her feel sexy: her 
strength. 

“Strength makes a woman 
sexy,” she shares. “When a 
woman is independent—when 
she can get by without having 
to rely on anyone, and when 
she knows what she needs to 
do to fend for herself—that’s 
strength. She isn’t like those 
girls who fall apart when a guy 
leaves her, you know? I find 
that very sexy. It’s a woman who 
knows what she wants and isn’t 
afraid to get it.” 

At first glance, Cheen doesn’t 
really look like the type. There’s 
a sense of innocence to her fea¬ 
tures, with her kind eyes and al- 
ways-present smile. She giggles 
a lot when she talks. Every now 
and then, when the fight hits 
her just right, she comes off as 
a bashful ingenue. 

The moment she turns on 
her sizzle, however, you can see 
the sultry fighter hiding under¬ 
neath that demure exterior. You 
see a spirit that refuses to be 
told what to do, what to say, or 
what to wear. You see the Cheen 
who’s going to do whatever she 
wants, and who looks damn 
sexy doing it. 

You see a fiery woman who 
isn’t afraid to take command 
of the camera, who knows with 
full confidence that she’s in 
control. You’re just here for the 
ride. 

Cheen Dy is exactly where 
she wants to be. We’re all pretty 
grateful that where she wants to 
be is on PTAYBOY’s pages. El 
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From Breaking Bad to Black Mirror, he has starred in at least one of your favorite shows. And in the new 
dark comedy flm Game Night, the towheaded Texan once again marries creepiness and charisma 

BY STEPHIE GROB PLANTE PHOTOGRAPHY BY HARPER SMITH 


Ql: A lot of the characters you’ve played 
are innocent-looking guys who turn out to 
be sociopaths. What is it that attracts you 
to those roles? 

PLEMONS: I ’m drawn to characters who 
aren’t quite what they seem, because that 
feels more authentic to me than someone 
you look at, immediately size up and feel 
you know what category to put them in. I 
don’t think people are really like that. And 
it’s more fun to connect the dots and try to 
figure them out yourself. 

Q2: Your Breaking Bad character, Todd, 
is arguably one of the most evil characters 
on the show. Do you relate on any level? 
PLEMONS: Yeah. I mean, that’s the only 
way you can give a somewhat honest 
performance. It’s substituting and play¬ 
ing little mental and emotional tricks on 
yourself, but you have to do your best not 
to judge the character you’re playing. That 
happened once: 1 realized, Wow, I don’t 
like this person at all. I’m not going to say 
which character it was, but it was a real 
person, and it was shocking. And then it’s 
a different experience when you watch it. 
Hopefully it didn’t affect the performance. 
Q3: Do you feel you have to like at least 
part of a character in order to play him 
truthfully? 

PLEMONS: You kind of have to love your 
characters in some way. You have to at¬ 
tempt to understand why they’re doing 
what they’re doing. It’s got to make sense 
to you. 

Q 4 : So if Todd hadn’t been born into 
a family of white supremacists, do you 
think he might have had a chance as a de¬ 
cent human? 


PLEMONS: 1 think so. One of the epi¬ 
sodes of Breaking Bad that stands out for 
me is the one with Aaron Paul’s character 
at some tweakers’ house, and there’s a lit¬ 
tle redheaded kid. Remember the episode 
with the ATM machine? 1 think there’s 
something akin to that little kid in Todd, 
because there’s something childlike about 
him. There are true monsters out there 
that were always destined to be monsters, 
but most times there’s a reason. 

Q5: Is it safe to say that a lot of your work 
is hard for your parents to watch? 
PLEMONS: Most recently, after they saw 
Black Mirror, my dad kept saying, “That 
look in your eyes. That look in your eyes 
as that captain....” That’s all he could say. 
And obviously they hate it when my char¬ 
acter dies. Breaking Bad was such a long 
time ago, but I think that one was prob¬ 
ably strange for them to watch. 

Q6: Have any of the parts you’ve been of¬ 
fered given you pause? 

PLEMONS: Two come to mind. Penny¬ 
wise—I got that call and just didn’t want 
to go there. I didn’t care what the scenario 
was, really; I just...no. And then there was 
a part in this movie Suburbicon as one of 
the bad guys who try to kill the kid. I was 
like, “I can’t kill another kid right now.” 
[laughs] 

Q7: Well, speaking of kids, you’ve been 
acting for pretty much your entire life. 
What was the movie or TV show you saw 
as a kid that made you say, “I want to do 
that”? 

PLEMONS: I watched Tonesome Dove 
before I could talk. I was drawn to it as 
a toddler, having very little understand¬ 


ing of what was going on. But as I got 
older and started acting, I realized how 
good Robert Duvall, Tommy Tee Jones 
and Chris Cooper are. It’s so honest and 
authentic. And it’s a great book on top of 
that. I love Tarry McMurtry. My father 
and his side of the family are all cowboys. 
I grew up riding and roping, so being in 
that world was pretty easy to imagine. 

Q8: And you found out you’re a descen¬ 
dant of Stephen E Austin, the so-called 
Tather of Texas. 

PLEMONS:Yeah; I feel like my dad knew 
that throughout my childhood. Then my 
mom started doingAncestry.com, and my 
dad all of a sudden snapped to and was 
like, “Oh, wait a second.” He had a book 
on the piano that directly ties us to Mo¬ 
ses Austin, Stephen Austin’s father. Why 
would you wait until now to give us this 
piece of information? [laughs] Thanks, 
Dad. 

Q 9 : Did your Hollywood career as a kid 
give you any street cred with your class¬ 
mates back in Mart, Texas, and did it af¬ 
fect your first forays into dating? 
PLEMONS: Well, I didn’t get Triday Night 
Tights until after I graduated. What I 
mainly remember are the trips when I 
would go out to Tos Angeles and not get 
a job, and all my friends would be like, 
“Oh, what movies did you do?” Plural, 
like I did two or three movies in a couple 
of months. I was like, “Web, I auditioned 
for several things.” As far as dating, I was 
never in either place long enough. It felt 
like I was perpetually playing catch-up. 
And I’m from such a small town: There 
were 40-something people in my graduat- 
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ing class. It was a very small pool. 

Q10: Is Mart anything like the Dillon, 
Texas of Friday Night Lights? 

PLEMONS: It’s very similar to Dillon, just 
much smaller. One stoplight. Aside from 
the size, Dillon was pretty much the world 
I grew up in. On Friday nights, don’t count 
on going anywhere in town, because no 
one’s there. And even down to the old 
guys watching the junior varsity games so 
they know which players are coming up. 
Qll: On Fargo you play possibly the 
world’s most dedicated husband, op¬ 
posite your now fiancee, Kirsten Dunst. 
What did you learn about devotion and 
marriage from Ed? 

PLEMONS: When I met with Noah Haw- 
ley for the first time, I needed to make sure 
Ed wasn’t just a doormat—that there was 
some real love there. There was a line in 
the script that likened Ed to a cow. I asked 
Noah, “Is he not very intelligent or what?” 
He said, “No, his true nature is not inher¬ 
ently aggressive or violent. He’s someone 
who wants to graze and be happy, basi¬ 
cally.” I started thinking about different 
people who have that unflinching devo¬ 
tion, and my dad is one of those people. 
Once you’re in, you’re in, no questions 
asked. It doesn’t matter what you did, you 
call him, he’ll be there and he’ll figure it 
out. There was something I immediately 
understood about that. So that was a very 
weird love letter to my dad. 

Q12: The cow motif is also apt consider¬ 
ing the fact that Ed uses a meat grinder to 
dispose of a corpse. Pivoting off that, who 
or what scares you? 

PLEMONS: Well, not to get political, but 
the first thing that comes to mind is our 
president. He scares me. And, I don’t 
know what you’d call it...online outrage. 
It’s intense. It’s not that new, but in the 
past however many years there has be¬ 
come this need to find someone to vent all 
your frustration and rage and anger to— 
and it happens daily. That’s pretty scary 
to me. 

Q13: You’re not on social media. Was that 
a conscious decision? 

PLEMONS: Not really. 1 signed up for 
Facebook when I was 18, when I first 
moved to Austin and started Friday Night 


Lights. I remember spending an hour and 
a half on it once. You get into this hole, 
and then you snap out of it, like, What 
just happened? Where did that hour and 
a half go? I realized I didn’t want to spend 
my time online. Maybe I recognized that 
there’s something enticing about it. In 
terms of Twitter and Instagram and ev¬ 
erything, I would rather be where I am 
and read the news—which is now coming 
from Twitter. But yeah, I’m not built for it. 
Q14: Black Mirror digs into a lot of tech¬ 
no anxieties. What are yours? 

PLEMONS: I guess the feeling that we’re 
moving further away from basic human 
connection, and the false portrayal of 
yourself that happens online. It’s nothing 
that hasn’t been said before, but that is 
scary to me, thinking about kids growing 
up counting likes and everything. It’s defi¬ 
nitely going to alter their perception and 
experience of the world. 

Q15: Your episode of Black Mirror 
couldn’t have been timed better, with the 
#MeToo movement and your character’s 
toxic masculinity. Basically, you play a 
butt-hurt gamer who imports his co- 
workers into a Star Trek-like game and 
abuses them. How did you do research 
for the part? 

PLEMONS: I watched a lot of documen¬ 
taries about gamers and video game pro¬ 
grammers and that sort of thing. 1 was 
more interested in that kind of isolation 
and that need to escape reality. I think 
there are a lot of people—and they don’t 
have to be Trekkies or gamers or what¬ 
ever—who understand that. I felt strange 
finishing work some days because I knew 
Cristin Milioti had to go to some dark 
places. But I wasn’t looking at the bigger 
picture, because I didn’t want to come in 
with any judgments. The character is not 
a good person, but there’s a reason he be¬ 
came that, and that’s what I was trying to 
figure out. 

Q16: Let’s talk Game Night, which fol¬ 
lows three couples at a murder-mystery 
party that goes way off the rails. Are you 
into games? Do you get competitive? 
PLEMONS: Yeah, definitely. Some good, 
clean fun. I love playing poker. Recently 
this HQ game—have you done that? It’s 


an app where, like, hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of people get on live, and it’s trivia. 
I’m not very good at it, but I enjoy it. 

Q17: Game Night seems like it was a fun 
set. 1 low much was improvised? 
PLEMONS: There was a decent amount, 
but the script was so funny to begin with. 
There were little moments here and there, 
but it was probably 85 percent scripted. I 
was shooting Black Mirror when I got 
the script. I got to my first scene and was 
like, “Yeah, I want to play Gary, the creepy 
cop neighbor.” Having the freedom to ex¬ 
periment and play around with a scene 
is something I really enjoy. Everything 
isn’t so chiseled out, where you feel you 
know how it’s going to go or should go; 
it’s not great when you’re in that place. 
I think that’s one of the reasons Friday 
Night Lights worked. Everyone tested the 
waters in the first few episodes, and then 
it became a game to see who you could 
crack up. 

Q18: What would you be doing if you 
weren’t an actor? 

PLEMONS: Something possibly in psy¬ 
chology or...English literature. Those are 
probably majors I would’ve chosen. I 
don’t know. I love writing songs and play¬ 
ing music. I don’t play out too much any¬ 
more, but I did when I was living in Aus¬ 
tin for Friday Night Lights. It was kind of 
accidental. We would have all these great 
house parties where musicians would 
come over and play. I wrote a song, and 
everyone was like, “You guys should start 
a band.” We were called Cowboy and Indi¬ 
an, which wasn’t the best name. We played 
a lot, probably from 2012 to 2014. And I 
loved it. Now it’s been such a long time. 
I’m more interested in recording. I’ve got 
a lot of friends who are making such great 
music, and I’m like, “Ah, let me in there.” 
I enjoyed it, but it would probably take me 
a little while to warm up again. 

Q19: Who are your go-to artists to play 
when you’re at home, messing around on 
your guitar? 

PLEMONS: I grew up listening to what 
everyone listened to in Mart: popular 
country radio stations. I always go back 
to John Prine. I love his songwriting. And 
the Stones if I want to kick it up a little 
bit. When I moved to Aus¬ 
tin 1 discovered Townes Van 
Zandt, and that was a pivotal 
moment. Learning about him 
changed the way I look at mu¬ 
sic, and even at movies—just 
the devotion he had to song¬ 
writing. He was obviously tor¬ 
tured, but he reworked what I 
thought you could accomplish. 
Q20: You turn 30 this year. 
How are you feeling about it? 
Is it scary? Is it a relief? 
PLEMONS: I feel like I should 
be 30. I guess when I was 
younger I always felt older 
than my age. Thirty feels right, 
you know? I haven’t given it 
too much thought. Now Ell be 
thinking about it. □ 


THERE ARE TRUE 
MONSTERS OUT THERE 
THAT WERE ALWAYS 
DESTINED TO RE MONSTERS, 
RUT MOST TIMES THERE S 
A REASON 
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FROM A SHY CITY GIRL IN JAPAfa TO A SOUGHT-AFTER MODEL IN MANILA 

% *** 

MISS OCTOBER JOANA DAVID IS A CHERRY BLOSSOM THAT’S IN FULL BLOOM . 


ONE CAN’T HELP BUT MARVEL AS SHE BARES ALL . 
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“/ WANTED TO SHOW OFF MY BODY!,” SHE SAYS, LAUGHING. 

“\ USED TO BE TOO CHUBBY. AFTER THAT, I USED TO BE TOO 
SKINNY. NOW THAT MY BODY'S IN THE SHAPE I WANT IT TO BE, I'VE 
GOT ALL THIS NEWFOUND CONFIDENCE. I'M PROUD OF MYSELF!” 


t’s amazing what a little confidence can do for 
a person. 

Take the lovely Miss October Joana David, 
for example. Not too long ago, she was a shy, 
quiet transfer student from Japan, struggling 
to communicate with her high school classmates who 
were much more fluent in languages she wasn’t used 
to speaking in. These days, she’s talking up a storm as 
PTAYBOY’s photographers are snapping her in various 
states of undress—as much to her own enjoyment as 
it is to readers. 

Back when she was just four years old, Joana’s par¬ 
ents moved the family to Hamamatsu, a relatively quiet 
city in the Shizuoka Prefecture in Japan. Known best 
for manufacturing musical instruments and motorcy¬ 
cles, Hamamatsu wasn’t exactly a tourist city, and there 
wasn’t all too much to do for a precocious young girl 
completely new to the country. 

She spent 10 years there, dealing with strict school 
rules and social norms that restrained her spiritedness. 

“It felt like you couldn’t even bump someone on ac¬ 
cident there,” she shares. “You’d get glared at, or worse, 
confronted. At school, no one would even let you copy 
from their papers!” 

While she enjoyed her time there for the most part, 
she never really came into her own until she came 
back to the Philippines, where folks didn’t mind a little 
clumsiness, and rules were written to be bent. 

There was a bit of an adjustment period, of course. 
It’s always a little odd, feeling like a foreigner in the 
country you were born in; even more so if your home¬ 
town has a more colorful personality than the city 
where you grew up. 

Tor Joana, language was a big barrier. Although her 


mother spoke Tilipino at home, she was a lot more flu¬ 
ent in Japanese, and English wasn’t exactly her cup of 
tea. Until now, in fact, if you listen closely, you’ll hear 
an adorable Japanese accent in her voice as she speaks 
in Tilipino. And so early on, she wasn’t really much for 
conversation. 

“You know how you speak using gestures instead of 
words? Tike sign language, but not? That’s how I was in 
my first two years of high school here.” 

Then, sometime around her third year here, every¬ 
thing just started to click. She started speaking with her 
classmates more comfortably, she started to grow out 
of her shell, and she began to enjoy herself a lot more. 

As the years passed, she started to blossom into a 
gorgeous woman as well. 

She had a late-onset growth spurt in her early 20s, 
her proportions slimming down while accentuating 
those captivating curves. She started hitting the gym, 
working on getting her body into her ideal shape. Soon 
enough, she was booking modeling gigs. Her confi¬ 
dence soared. 

So when the opportunity to pose for PTAYBOY came 
knocking, she swung that door wide open. 

“I wanted to show off my body!,” she says, laughing. 
“I used to be too chubby. After that, 1 used to be too 
skinny. Now that my body’s in the shape I want it to 
be, I’ve got all this newfound confidence. I’m proud of 
myself!” 

And now, all that confidence has led to her becoming 
Miss September, and she’s nothing but smiles about it. 
It’s a drastic change from the soft-spoken girl from Ja¬ 
pan and one that she isn’t shy about. 

Then again, with those looks, she’s got no reason to 
be shy. □ 
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FEATURE 


WHY WE 
SHOULD BE 
EXCITED ABOUT 
THE DISNEY-FOX 

MERGES 


BY PAUL WENCESLAO 



Disney and Marvel Studios look to further their global dominance in the 
realm of entertainment once they acquire the rights to Fox’s roster of super¬ 
heroes. We predict that the future bodes well for us, consumers. 



vengers: Infinity War left viewers with their jaws on the 


floor, trying to make sense of what had transpired after one 


fateful snap. Even those who have read the comics and knew 


that half the universe’s population will disappear weren’t 


prepared for what Marvel Studios had cooked up - until now we’re 
still reeling from seeing our beloved heroes meet their untimely end 
at the hands of a mad titan. 

Just when we thought our emotions are safe from grand spec¬ 
tacles, several months apart from the run of Avengers: Infinity War, 
Disney - the company that owns Marvel Studios - launched another 
emotional salvo when it entered a merger with 21 st Century Fox, as the 
shareholders of both corporate giants have finally reached an agree¬ 
ment. Why is this significant? If the terms “mutants,” “Doctor Doom,” 
and “Marvel’s first family” mean anything to you, then you should be 
quivering in delight this very moment. 

The Marvel Cinematic Universe, like its real-life cosmic counter¬ 
part, is set to expand and the possibilities by which the interconnected 
tales on the big screen, and by extension the small screen, could turn 
are endless. We have to do a bit of unpacking. 
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A PLETHORA OF NEW MCU CHARACTERS 

Having absorbed an entire universe of superheroes, the MCU 
now has the likes of Deadpool, X-Men, the Fantastic Four, Silver 
Surfer and their respective rogues’ gallery and supporting char¬ 
acters in their ranks. The sagas that come with these heroes have 
spurred the youngsters from previous generations to turn into 
comic book fans, and the same is to be expected for the current 
flock of superhero movie enthusiasts when those tales begin ap¬ 
pearing on the big screen. 

While Fox has rendered cinematic gems in Deadpool, 
Deadpool 2, and Logan, it gloriously flubbed its portrayal of the 
Fantastic Four, Galactus, Apocalypse, and to some extent, the 
X-Men. With these characters now at the disposal of the com¬ 
pany that created them, we could expect these personalities to 
be more in line with the source material, with perhaps a few 
tweaks to afford the characters the gravitas that they deserve 
and to make them more akin to the tangible world as seen 
in the way Marvel Studios handled the more mechanized 
Falcon. One thing’s for sure, the cloud named Galactus, 
the Ivan Ooze-like Apocalypse, and the rubber-skinned 
Thing - who came off more like a shoddy Shaider villain 
- will soon be mere footnotes of a misbegotten past. 

Characters like Reed Richards, Doctor Doom, Silver 
Surfer, and the X-Men figure heavily in the major story 
arcs of the Marvel comic universe so it would be excit¬ 
ing to see them appear in the movies and rub elbows with 
the current cast of MCU heroes. And if we’re going by the 
glowing track record of Marvel Studios head honcho Kev¬ 
in Feige and his crew, these guys are in good hands. 

ALL ROADS LEAD TO SECRET WARS 

It took Marvel a decade to put into motion one of its big¬ 
gest story arcs on the big screen in Infinity War, and it has 
culminated into the cultural juggernaut that has kept us deeply 
attached to our superhero fandoms. After the screening run of 
Avengers: Infinity War’s sequel, it only makes sense for Marvel 
to set its sights on a superhero epic that exceeds the magnitude 
of Infinity War and carries implications that are still being ex¬ 
perienced by the entirety of Marvel’s comic universe - Secret 
Wars. And now they have the rights to the tale’s central antago¬ 
nist, Doctor Doom, and one of the main protagonists in Reed 
Richards. 

A lot of the major players who were missing in the comic 
book version of Avengers: Infinity War are also likely to appear 
in the succeeding saga, some of whom will star in their own set 
of feature films. It could take Marvel well beyond a decade to 
position all the players and establish central heroes and villains 
given the scale of Secret Wars, but the point is, they now can. We 
can expect to digest an obscene amount of marvelous superhero 
films in this lifetime. 

POSSIBLY NO REBOOT FOR DEADPOOL 

Marvel Studios unveiled the blueprint for producing a success¬ 
ful reboot when it revived the once-ailing Spider-Man franchise. 
Tom Holland’s Peter Parker is reflective of the awkward, nerdy 
charm that made his comic book counterpart relatable to young 
readers; likewise, his portrayal of the costumed hero captured 
the comic book Spidey’s fun-loving demeanor. This could very 
well happen to the franchises that were once part of Fox’s own 
superhero cinematic universe, with the exception of one charac¬ 
ter, Deadpool. 

Ryan Reynolds dished out such a faithful portrayal of the 
“Merc with a Mouth” that it is impossible to imagine anyone else 
playing the larger-than-life character, at the very least match¬ 
ing what Holland had brought to the Spider-Man franchise. He 
has been vocal about his desire to join the Marvel Cinematic 


Universe, and in turn, Disney CEO Bob Iger has said that the 
company intends to produce more Deadpool sequels should the 
deal between Disney and Fox become finalized in 2019. Feige 
has also admitted that he is a fan of Deadpool’s snarky jokes 
about the MCU and recognizes the excellence of Reynolds’ per¬ 
formance as the titular character. 

Hugh Jackman is on the same boat as Reynolds, but he has 
reaffirmed that he is not returning as Wolverine to give younger 
actors a chance to play the popular comic book character. In the 
past, however, he has stated that he could be open to donning 
the Wolverine mantle once more if the X-Men become part of 
the MCU. 

A POWERHOUSE STREAMING SERVICE 

Prior to the merger with Fox, Disney was already planning to put 
up its own streaming service and cut out its middleman for dis¬ 


tribution, Netflix. Now, with a ton of additional content coming 
from Fox’s slew of Marvel characters, the media powerhouse has 
enough firepower to compete with streaming giants Netflix and 
Amazon, possibly releasing an array of superhero-based series 
and animation on their own digital channel at the end of 2019. If 
that’s not enough, Disney can flesh out the expanded universes 
of Star Wars and Avatar on its streaming service, along with pro¬ 
grams from their other assets - ESPN, Pixar, LucasFilm, and 
ABC. 

The merger would also result in the new conglomerate own¬ 
ing two-thirds of another streaming service in Hulu. It’s likely 
to carry a host of Disney and Fox programs, which could poten¬ 
tially draw viewers away from Netflix and Amazon Prime. 

A CHANGE-UP IN CHARACTER DYNAMICS 

In the comics, Avengers member Black Panther has a peculiar 
love interest in Ororo Munroe, popularly known as Storm of 
the X-Men. With the X-Men becoming part of the MCU, Marvel 
can now explore the story arc that led to her becoming queen 
of Wakanda. The same goes for Spider-Man’s love-hate rela¬ 
tionship with Deadpool, Wolverine’s entry to the Avengers, the 
Avengers vs X-Men saga, and Reed Richards becoming a promi¬ 
nent figure in a lot of universe-spanning arcs given his superior 
intellect, which surpasses that of Tony Stark, Hank Pym, and 
Bruce Banner. And that’s only hitting the tip of the proverbial 
iceberg. 

Having a surplus of content in its hands, Marvel can release 
one-offs in the same vein as the big screen adaptation of Civil 
War and relegate minor players like X-Factor and the Astonish¬ 
ing X-Men as streaming exclusives. In other words, we will never 
run out of superhero-related content to satisfy ourselves within 
whichever medium we choose. It is certainly a good time to be a 
Marvel fan. □ 


WE WILL NEVER RUN OUT OF 
SUPERHERO-RELATED 
CONTENT TO SATISFY 
OURSELVES WITHIN 
WHICHEVER MEDIUM 
WE CHOOSE. 
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IT IS CERTAINLY A GOOD 
TIME TO BE A 


MARVEL FAN. 



FEATURE 


AN EYE 

WORDS 


FOR MUSIC 

BY IDA P. SALANGSANG 


From promising stylist to one of the country’s biggest names in music photography, 
Nina Sandejas has made a living out of rocking out with her trusty camera. 


I t was four years following the turn of the century. Nina Sand¬ 
ejas, a hardworking young professional in the fashion indus¬ 
try, was in the midst of slowly earning her stripes as a stylist 
- collaborating with big names in the local music scene. Like 
most young adults in the age of the internet, the ambitious young 
woman maintained a blog to document her work and chronicle 
her experiences working in the industry. She used the platform to 
promote bands whose music moved her, with photography as but 
a mere tool for her to share her music experiences with her blog’s 
readers. Little, then, did she know that she, a reputed groupie, 
would break out to make a solid name for herself locally as a trail- 
blazer in music journalism - a 
genre brought into the proverbial 
spotlight by the film Almost Fa¬ 
mous. 

“My words back then were 
more introspective than obser¬ 
vant - it was about my journey as 
an artist,” she recalls, in reference 
to her old blog. 

Working in the fashion indus¬ 
try has its perks, but Nina eventu¬ 
ally felt an insatiable need to ex¬ 
press herself visually in a way that she cannot perform as a stylist. 
Photography was something that she enjoyed whenever she would 
let her hair down outside the sphere of work, and the music bar 
was the place where she would be found whenever she’s outside 
the office. As such, she intended to meld her pursuits, deciding to 
go for a career in music photography, full-time. 

It wasn’t going to be easy. The ingenue wanted to build a career 
in an oversaturated industry - and a niche one at that. It was so 
unheard of in the country, at the time, that she was once memora¬ 
bly asked: “How can you photograph music?” There were meager 
opportunities to make bank; the few photographers who worked 
in the scene had been lured to the infinitely more practical side of 
commercial work. 

Undeterred, Nina pulled herself up by the bootstraps and trav¬ 
eled with local bands on international tours. The cost of travel, 


going out night after night watching gigs and photographing mu¬ 
sicians as a fly on the wall caused a tremendous financial drain. 
“Bands back then didn’t really see the purpose of the images as 
much as they do now, or at least it wasn’t really part of the entire 
business model,” she explains. 

The struggling young artist funded her fledgling career with a 
combination of earnings from her work as a stylist and financial 
support from sponsors, but she was broke half the time and none 
of her photographs, in the beginning, were considered official. One 
would think that such a bold attempt to carve out her own place in 
a field that doesn’t recognize the merits of her profession, albeit 

a peculiar one, wouldn’t end well. 
She dove right in anyway. 

Thankfully, some of the mu¬ 
sicians eventually gravitated to¬ 
wards Nina’s stills; a few even al¬ 
lowed her to document their tours 
on- and off-stage. Her hard work 
would lead to a huge opportunity 
three years later. 

In 2007, Warner Music Philip¬ 
pines assigned Nina to cover Eng¬ 
lish rock band Muse’s Black Holes 
and Revelations Tour in Hong Kong. This gig would prove to be 
fruitful as it led to a string of high-profile jobs for the young pho¬ 
tographer. More than a decade later, she has iconic international 
bands the likes of the Foo Fighters, Radiohead, Nine Inch Nails, 
Metallica, and Smashing Pumpkins, among others, on her rosy re¬ 
sume, apart from the dozens of big-named local artists whom she 
has photographed. 

Nina admits to being luckier than her contemporaries. She had 
three mentors on her journey to becoming a force in rock journal¬ 
ism in the country; themselves music icons from the 80s, 90s, and 
2000s. 

She recalls the time when Rico Blanco, Rivermaya’s then-vo- 
calist, showed her a framed photograph of himself performing as 
Judas in Jesus Christ Superstar. He told her it was a moment in 
his career that he really appreciated - planting a seed in his styl- 


“I’M FULLY DEDICATED 
TO CONTRIBUTING SOME¬ 
THING TO THE HISTORY OF 
OUR LOCAL MUSIC SCENE , 
HOWEVER THAT MAY BE” 
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Foo Fighters' Dave Grohl (Top) performing with a bad leg. Reg Rubio (Middle Left) with a rousing performance along with his band, Greyhoundz (Bottom Left). 
Jay Contreras (Middle Right) pumping up the crowd at a Kamikazee concert. Thom Yorke (Bottom Right) performing with his band Radiohead. 
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Nina's husband, Nino Avenido (Top Left), getting into the groove. Billy Corgan (Top Right) during the Smashing Pumpkins concert in Manila. Jay Contreras (Middle Left) is 
all intensity. Dave Grohl (Middle Right) joined the Foo Fighters’ tour despite breaking his leg in Sweden. Jay (Beneath) playing in front of a capacity crowd. 


ist’s head, cultivating the idea of branching out from fashion 
styling to music photography. Francis Reyes of The Dawn 
mentored her through the fundamentals of photography and 
taught her how to cull her work. His knowledge and experi¬ 
ence helped build the up-and-coming photographer’s techni¬ 
cal foundation. 

Nina biggest influence, however, came in the form of Grey- 
houndz bassist Nino Avenido, as she attributes a tremendous 
amount of her success to him. As skilled with the bass as she is 
with the camera, the musician taught her to recognize instinct 
and to not dismiss grandiose ideas. From inspiration sprang 
love, and now she has added the labels “wife” and “mother” to 
her list of designations. 

“Nino is extremely supportive to the point that he actually 
really believes in the snowball effect of each project. Some¬ 
times his ideas are extremely big that it’s too good to be true, 
but through the years that we spent together he is always 
right,” she bares. 

Nina believes that photography is partly about being at 
the right place at the right time, particularly in capturing mo¬ 
ments she knows that fans would appreciate, or in telling a 
series of tales that amplify the reverence thrown at rock gods 
on stage. She always aims to honor the musicians in her pho¬ 
tography, to show them that they are indeed as large as their 
biggest fans make them out to be. 

“I’m fully dedicated to contributing something to the 
history of our local music scene, however that may be,” she 
shares. 

Rather than credit it to technical knowledge, she goes with 


her instinct when taking photographs. For her, a click on the 
camera is an irresistible urge when something magical un¬ 
folds, in the same vein as the crawl of goosebumps upon hear¬ 
ing a sung out proverb accompanied by a sexy riff and a glori¬ 
ous buildup. And she approaches her work with a boatload of 
positivity, following the precept “think positive, see positive.” 

These days, Nina is looking forward to Kamikazee’s up¬ 
coming local and overseas comeback. She’s been granted ac¬ 
cess to document the tour on stage and behind the scenes, giv¬ 
ing her the opportunity to revisit her salad days of capturing 
intimate moments of rock stars getting ready before facing 
a roaring crowd and coming down from the highs of a per¬ 
formance. She’d like to be able to shoot U2 and The Rolling 
Stones, two bands she has yet to cross off her bucket list, in 
the foreseeable future - and she just might. If a 21-year-old, 
self-taught undergrad can rise above staggering career odds to 
become a prominent figurehead in a niche industry, then any¬ 
thing is possible. That’s Nina Sandejas for you in a nutshell. □ 
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The first Playboy Jazz Festival took place in Chicago in August 1959. Noted music critic Leonard Feather 
later called it “the greatest single weekend in the history of jazz.” 


It was an outrageously confident promise: 
“See and hear more great stars in one 
weekend than most people see in a 
lifetime,” declared ads for the first ever 
Playboy Jazz Festival. But the three- day 
August 1959 event more than delivered. 

The brainchild of Hugh Hefner, the 
first jazz festival was part celebration of 
PLAYBOY’S five-year anniversary and 
part marketing strategy, a way to raise 
the magazine’s profile and stake out 
cultural territory. The powerhouse lineup 
featured such first-ballot hall of famers 
as Dave Brubeck, Dizzy Gillespie, Louis 
Arm- strong, Duke Ellington, Count Basie, 
Coleman Hawkins, Nina Simone and 
Sonny Rollins. Five concerts showcased 
more than three dozen acts, and the cheap 
seats cost a little more than a buck. That 
August weekend Playboy had taken the 
first step in creating what would become 
one of the liveliest and longest-running 
jazz festivals in America—though two 
decades would pass before it took the 
second step. 

From the introductory issue of 
PLAYBOY in December 1953, jazz had 
supplied the soundtrack. It was one of 
four topics Hefner suggested his readers 
would enjoy discussing with women— 
Nietzsche, Picasso and sex being the 
others. In 1957 the magazine introduced 
an annual reader’s poll of the hottest 
jazz acts and released vinyl collections 
featuring the winners. Music reviews 
and ads for hi-fi systems and the newest 
releases from Gerry Mulligan and Charles 
Mingus abound in early issues. “Jazz is the 
most personal of arts,” Hefner declared, 
“and, if we bring our passion to it, we are 
rewarded.” For Hefner, that passion de¬ 
manded a living, breathing outlet. 

But the festival faced a crisis before 
it was even under way, recalls Dick 
Rosenzweig, who in 1958 had begun what 
was to be a nearly 60- year career with 
Playboy: “We got a call from the mayor’s 
office. They informed us that they were 
sorry, but we could no longer hold the 
festival outside at Soldier Field.” Moving 
quickly, the Playboy team secured the 
Chicago Stadium, an enclosed, air- 
conditioned arena. “It rained like hell that 
weekend,” Rosenzweig says. “So thank 
you, Mayor Daley.” 

The festival opened Friday night with 
33-year-old trumpeter Miles Davis at the 
height of his powers, spinning elongated 
soul on Kind of Blue’s “So What?” 
alongside alto saxophonist Cannonball 
Adderley. Playboy donated the proceeds 
from the evening to the Chicago Urban 
League, a civil rights organization. Vocalist 
trio Lambert, Hendricks & Ross put the 
per- feet ring-a-ding swing on Saturday 
night, while Ella Fitzgerald closed the 


weekend with a spirited “How High the 
Moon,” leveling the crowd with blasts of 
nimble scatting. (It had taken $10,000— 
twice the amont any other performer 
earned that weekend—to land Fitzgerald.) 

Billboard declared the event an 
“overwhelming success.” The musicians 
and crowds were happy, and the magazine 
was elated. Nearly 70,000 tickets had been 
sold across the three days. Ambitious 
plans for a i960 jazz fest—one that would 
take place in three cities—were discussed, 
but nothing materialized. “We were in 
such an expansive and go-go mood, there 
was only so much we could do,” says 
Rosenzweig. “We were constantly busy 
doing other events and promotions.” The 
first Playboy Club, for example, opened 
in Chicago in i960, and locations around 
the world soon followed. With distractions 
like that, it’s no wonder the festival went 
quiet. 

• • • 

In the early 1970s Hefner bought 
Playboy Mansion West and began to 
spend more time in Los Angeles. When 
he finally decamped from Chicago to the 
West Coast, he brought his love of jazz 


with him. So when the magazine’s 25th 
anniversary rolled around in 1979, what 
better way to celebrate than to revive 
the jazz fest, 20 years after its original 
incarnation? 

On June 15,1979, the revitalized Playboy 
Jazz Festival, now a two-day affair, kicked 
off on the Hollywood Bowl’s iconic half¬ 
dome stage. Local promoter Darlene 
Chan produced the event. “I put all the 
elements together,” she says—everything 
from booking talent to coordinating lights, 
sound and transportation. In the two 
decades between the first and second jazz 
festivals, much had changed within the 
jazz world, but Chan and her staff crafted 
a remarkable lineup that included Benny 
Goodman, Sarah Vaughan, Art Blakey and 
Herbie Hancock. Acts that leaned outside 
the jazz world—such as Joni Mitchell, who 
played tunes from her collaboration with 
Mingus—signaled that the fest would be 
musically inclusive. 

For almost 40 years the festival has 
presided over rain-free weekends at 
the Bowl, with Chan working behind 
the scenes every year. It has become 
the unofficial start of summer in L.A., a 
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Miles Davis (above) and Ella Fitzgerald (far right) performed at the 1959 Playboy Jazz Festival. Twenty years later and thousands of miles west, Playboy revived the fest at the 
Hollywood Bowl (page 159), where it has been an annual event ever since. Sarah Vaughan performed at the first L.A. event (top left); Hef signed a fan’s program in 1983 (middle). 


weekend when the hardest part can be trying 
to keep up with the rest of the attendees. 
A vast range of jazz acts (Tony Bennett, 
Ornette Coleman, Dianne Reeves), world 
music artists (Hugh Masekela, King Sunny 
Ade) and pop out- fits (the Roots, Common, 
Ozomatli, Sheila E) have all performed tight 
50-minute sets. The crowds are huge and 
energetic, often enlivened by the contents 
of their picnic baskets— one perk of the 
Bowl is that patrons can bring their own 
food and drink. Across its hardwood 
benches, stadium chairs and intimate box 
seats, the Bowl can accommodate 17,500 
revelers. The summer sun slowly works its 
way to the back of the amphitheater, a peak 
glow nestling into the dinner hour. 

Ten-time Grammy-winning guitarist and 
vocalist George Benson has been a frequent 
performer, occupying that perfect position 
between instrumental virtuosity and 
tender R&B suavity. A natural and engaging 
frontman, Benson knows how to entertain 
both the champagne sippers in the front 
and the Jell -0 shot pounders in the back of 
the house. 

“In a large place like the Bowl, you’re 
trying to reach that person way out in the 
last row,” Benson says. “In a little room, 


they hear you and feel what you’re doing. 
To get that sound out to the last row in the 
Hollywood Bowl, that’s difficult. It’s not just 
the sound system; it’s how you play what 
you play and the selection of the materials. 
You have to find the spot.” 

The festival has grown into an institution, 
showcasing some of the most significant 
jazz musicians of the past half-century. It 
also fosters up-and-coming talent. Inviting 
young performers to fill the opening time 
slots has become an enduring tradition. 
And as T.A.’s largest jazz fest, playing it 
serves as a measure of success for local 
artists. 

Bassist and singer Miles Mosley, a 
member of the trailblazing West Coast Get 
Down collective, first played the festival 
with his high school band in the late 1990s. 
East year Mosley had his own festival 
berth, leading his chameleonic soul band 
through a set of songs indebted to the City 
of Angels. For him, it was the fulfillment 
of a childhood dream. “The Playboy Jazz 
Festival is the pinnacle of what you seek 
to attain as a kid looking at your musical 
heroes,” he says. “The first time that stage 
turns around and you see that crowd, man, 
it’s an experience.” 


From three o’clock in the afternoon 
until 11 o’clock at night, the live music 
plays practically nonstop, facilitated by 
an innovation made possible by Playboy: 
A large center-stage circular platform, 
bisected by a partition, ensures the 
continuous soundtrack. As one band plays 
on the audience-facing side of the plat¬ 
form, the other is a whirl of stagehands and 
musicians quickly loading out one band 
and setting up another. When one set ends, 
it fades into the next as the circle slowly 
revolves to reveal the upcoming act. It is 
unlike any other festival in its efficiency. 

“We’re blessed to have that turntable,” 
says Chan. “It’s what makes our festival 
a little different.” When the Bowl was 
remodeled, Playboy paid to have the 
platform installed permanently. The old 
equipment required workers to rotate the 
stage manually. “Now I just press a button,” 
says Chan. 

Nearly 60 years after its debut, the 
festival is still carrying on Hefner’s mission 
of bringing a lifetime’s worth of music 
to a single weekend. (This year’s all-star 
lineup includes Charles Floyd and Fucinda 
Williams.) The only thing the listener has 
to do is remember to bring a corkscrew. O 
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Los Angeles, ig87—trying to make beautiful music can get ugly 


Dad and his new wife Elina were living 
in a one-bedroom apartment in Holly- 
wood—mattress on the floor, filthy bath¬ 
room, clothes everywhere, dishes stacked 
in the sink. The front door opened onto 
a corridor overlooking a tiny fenced-in 
swimming pool. Don’t go out onto Hol- 
lywood Boulevard, Dad warned Adam 
and me—too many junkies, muggers 
and prostitutes. The other tenants were 
a mixed bag of Sid-and-Nancy’s and Ike- 
and-Tina’s. Dad said he and Elina didn’t 
plan on staying long; they would get a 
proper apartment. You just couldn’t beat 
that $125 weekly rate. And it was all they 
could afford now. In a few months he 
would start seeing royalty checks from 
his first record, which had just gone gold, 
but it took time for that money to funnel 
through all those pipes into his account. 
Tie said that the next time we came out to 
see him, we should expect to go to sleep to 
the sound of some- thing other than alley 
cats in heat. 

Dad spent the daytime hours behind 


the bedroom door, writing his second 
record. Tie didn’t come out, not to eat or 
stretch his legs or say hello. Tie had a cof- 
feemaker and perhaps a sandwich and 
a bottle of pills or a bag of blow in there 
with him. My brother and I would put our 
ears to the door and listen to him play. But 
to make sense of the still-unformed songs 
through the thick wood separating us was 
impossible. He was stopping and starting 
and picking up at odd places, rewriting 
words one moment and testing new mel¬ 
odies the next. I imagined his chest leaned 
over the curved upper half of his Gibson 
acoustic, his long black hair held back in 
a rubber band, a writing pad pinned be¬ 
tween the guitar and his right thigh, his 
left hand up on the guitar neck, a pick be¬ 
tween his teeth and a pen behind his ear 
and a tape recorder on the desk just in 
front of him. Every few minutes he moved 
from the chair to the windowsill, then to 
the bed and to the edge of the desk, be¬ 
fore returning to the chair and scribbling 
down another line or two and crossing 


out others. He smoked a cigarette and 
listened back to the tape, recorded a new 
version of the same track and then moved 
on. At the end of a day he emerged looking 
worn-out, unwell. 

This evening, after yet another full day 
of writing—his fourth since our arrival, 
five days ago—Dad went straight from the 
bedroom out the front door, had a swim, 
came back, showered, put on a bathrobe 
and then dropped down onto the couch 
and began staring at the television. He put 
his arm around my older brother. 

“How’s it going, Adam?” “Mmm.” 

“You’re bored?” Dad said. “Yeah.” “You 
too, Jules?” “What?” 

“You’re bored too?” “Yes.” “Well, that’s 
great,” he said. “So you’re 

both bored.” Our attention shifted back 
to the television. 

Bugs Bunny. Dad, skinny and strung 
out, red-eyed, began accusing us of a fail¬ 
ure of imagination. There was a pool out¬ 
side, he shouted, the sun was shining. If 
he was our age, he would have spent the 
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“Baby, we got to get 
down and make 
love tonight. 

I want to have a song on 
their desk by Monday." 


whole day in that pool, and he would have 
been happy about it too. Did we know 
what our problem was? We were spoiled. 
We got everything we wanted from our 
mother, and we didn’t know how to ap¬ 
preciate anything. 

Fortunately, Elina came out of the bath¬ 
room and started to defend us. “The kids 
just want to see you, Walter. They have a 
right to be upset. They came all this way.” 

“Give me a break! They are seeing me. 
Here I am.” Dad held his hands out to the 
sides. 

“They were in the pool all day. It’s six 
o’clock,” Elina said. “They want to do 
something else... something with their 
dad.” 

“I know, I know, you want to go spend 
my last hundred bucks on dinner, a din¬ 
ner you won’t even appreciate because 
you don’t appreciate anything.” 

“Calm down. You’re freaking out, and 
you’re making things worse.” 

“Oh yeah, am I?” 

“Just get out of here, Walter. Come back 
when you’ve pulled yourself together.” 

Dad only had to be told. He put on his 
leather jacket and slammed the door be¬ 
hind him without a word. Elina didn’t 
run after him. She took a seat on one end 
of the couch, next to Adam, shaking her 
head. Her husband, our father, was cra¬ 
zy, she said. He had no self-control. He 
wasn’t good at saying what he needed. It 
was idiotic, childish. Now he was out there 
on Hollywood Boulevard, furious, in pain. 

Elina was 24, from Stockholm. She had 
been in the country just over two years and 
married to our father for seven months. 
They had met on the dance floor of an L.A. 
nightclub about a year ago, while Dad was 
out here recording his first album at the 
Capitol Records Building. On his return 
to New York, Mom had found Polaroids in 


Dad’s suitcase—and with those photos, 
one marriage had ended, making room 
for the next. Elina’s two front teeth, a gap 
between them, were set slightly forward 
because she still sucked her thumb. Her 
long blonde hair was swept into a pony¬ 
tail; she had bangs. She wore a black T- 
shirt, sleeves torn off and bottom cut to 
expose her navel, her large chest bulging 
behind the dark fabric, and a pair of white 
underwear but no pants. She crossed her 
legs. Like our own mother, Elina didn’t 
wear much around the home. And, as 
with our own mother, sometimes you 
had to look away. But now she was staring 
straight at us. 

“He loves you guys. You know that, 
right? He feels bad that he can’t spend 
more time with you. He doesn’t want to 
fail you. So he gets upset when he sees 
you’re not happy. And of course he feels 
a lot of pressure about the second record. 
He wants it to be great.” 

“I hate him,” Adam said. 

“No you don’t,” I told him. I didn’t want 
to think it was possible. 

“No, I really do. I hate him.” “Stop say¬ 
ing that,” I said. Just then, Dad returned. 
He didn’t speak but stalked into the bed¬ 
room and swung the door shut. The ten¬ 
sion in the dead-quiet room was enough 
to make me sick. I heard Dad’s guitar 
knock against wood, perhaps the desk or 
a chair leg. He strummed for about 20 
seconds before cursing. “Fuck! Unbeliev¬ 
able!” 

I grimaced. Adam lowered his head. 
But Elina wasn’t going to put up with this. 
She went into the bedroom, and then they 
were arguing. She said he had two min¬ 
utes to pull it together or else she was 
sending us home to New York and she was 
going to a girlfriend’s apartment for the 
rest of the week. But Dad was unreach¬ 


able. He was shouting, as if he were try¬ 
ing to hit the back row of an arena with 
his voice, that we should go back to New 
York, and Elina should go to a girlfriend’s 
apartment, and that that would be fine by 
him. To emphasize his point he kicked 
the bedroom door; we saw it shake from 
our seats on the couch. I could feel myself 
ready to cry, and I turned to my brother, 
saw the rage building behind his dark 
eyes. 

He said, “Come on. Let’s go.” 

I followed Adam down to the pool. We 
sat side by side on the diving board with 
our feet in the water and discussed going 
home early. Was it an option? Could we 
go? Tonight? What did it cost to change a 
plane ticket? Was Mom even in New York? 
Or was she away with her boyfriend? 
Maybe we could go to New Jersey and stay 
with Dad’s parents. We couldn’t remain 
here. That was impossible. 

“We have to protect each other,” I said. 
“We will,” my brother answered. “Prom¬ 
ise me.” “I promise.” 

• •• All of a sudden Billy appeared. Uncle 
Billy, we called him. Billy Andrews—long 
brown hair, light eyes, five o’clock shad¬ 
ow; he wore blue jeans and a brown suede 
vest with a white T-shirt underneath. He 
and our father were old friends, songwrit¬ 
ing partners. Dad had played bass in Bil¬ 
ly’s band, and together they had written 
“Up in the Sky,” which became a hit for 
Billy, who performed it, as well as for Dad, 
its co-author. The song had peaked in the 
top 10 and earned a Grammy nomination. 

We weren’t sure what Billy was doing 
here; we hadn’t been told he was coming. 
But he picked me up, chortling “Boobie 
baby, oh baby, boobie,” as he embraced 
me, then threw me over his shoulder be¬ 
fore tossing me in the pool. Adam out¬ 
weighed me by 20 pounds, but Billy, thin 
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yet built, swung him under his arm too, 
squeezed his head to his chest and then 
lobbed him into the water. 

Billy, surely high on cocaine, couldn’t 
believe how big we’d gotten. The last time 
he’d seen us, he said, was back on 94th 
Street. “Adam, baby, you were naked, I re¬ 
member, and you had my new LP in your 
hands and you were covering up your pri¬ 
vates with the album sleeve, which was 
real cute, yeah. And Julie, baby, you were 
sucking on your mama’s tit. God bless the 
lord. God bless him!” Billy kneeled down. 
He said that Uncle Billy thought of us as his 
own baby boys and we could always count 
on him for anything we ever needed and we 
should spend more time together because 
life went too fast and he couldn’t stand to 
think that the whole thing could pass us by 
without the three of us having more time 
together. He waved his arms around to 
emphasize his excitement, no longer about 
the fact that we were seeing one another 
for the first time in five years but because 
the world and God and love and Los An¬ 
geles and my father and Elina and the sky 
and the air and the universe was a gift that 
we had to celebrate right now. 

“You know what I’m saying, babies? You 
hear Uncle Billy? God, your dad and I are 
going to write some hits this week. That I 
know. Billy’s been at his piano all day writ¬ 
ing songs like you never heard before. Tm 
talking James Brown and Stevie Wonder 
and John Lennon stuck their golden hands 
deep down into my belly and sent a mes¬ 
sage to me that went right through my 
hands and up into my head and I started to 
sing—and wham bam thank you ma’am, 
we are back. You know I love you, don’t 
you? You know Billy loves you. Oh God, 
you two are beautiful. You are my beauti¬ 
ful boys.” 

Adam and I stared up at Billy from the 
pool, our hair in our faces, ears clogged 
with water. Billy threw each of us a towel 
and told us to dry off and take him up to 
the apartment because he had big news 
to tell our father. Any fears about what 
was happening between Dad and Elina 
were vanquished. Billy was too powerful a 
force, his presence shone too brightly, his 
enthusiasm was larger than any conflict— 
and we followed behind him, jogging up 
the stairs. Billy threw open the door. The 
apartment was quiet. 

“Anybody home?” Billy shouted. He 
looked back at us, grinning. “Where’s 
my hit-maker? Where’s my second wife? 
Come on, kids, get out here and give me 
some love. I’m about to make you wish you 
could live forever.” 

Dad stepped out of the bedroom, his 
eyes small and corrupted by mania. Elina 
walked just behind him, her face red from 
tears and her blonde hair disheveled. But 
Billy was too disposed to joy—and, yes, 
high on drugs—to let anything spoil his 
good feeling. 


“Baby, baby, baby, baby...all my babies 
look so sad and I don’t care if you think 
you’re face-to-face with the end of the 
world, but you guys have got too much 
love in your hearts and too much beauty 
in your souls to let the pain take over and 
get the better of your minutes here on 
God’s earth.” 

“Billy, please,” my dad said. He was at 
the fridge, drinking from a liter of orange 
juice. “Not now.” 

“Not now, Walty? Not now!” Billy held 
his hands out toward my father. “Baby, 
you got a beautiful wife and you got your 
holy, holy children and the day is growing 
old, my friend, and we got to get on with 
the loving ’cause there ain’t no encore in 
this game. Now, what in the world could 
be tearing you boys and girls up like this 
that you can’t find the glory of this day in 
your heart? Give it to me. Tell Billy. Tell 
him. Let him know. I want to hear what 
hurts. I got to know what hurts you so bad 
inside that the tears are running down 
your sweet, sweet wife’s eyes.” 

Dad said, “Billy, this is not the time, 
okay?” 

“Okay, you say? Okay? No, boobie, 
no. No, no, no. I need love. I need you to 
give me the Walty Newman love I come 
for. Okay, you got to take the time now to 
clear the black from your heart and find 
the love. Now, would it help if I told you 
I been on the phone all day with Poly- 
dor”—the label had released Billy’s last 
two records—“and they want another al¬ 
bum and that I need Walty, my hit-maker, 
to testify with a cut or two or three? Baby, 
we got to get down and make love tonight. 
I want to have a song on their desk by 
Monday.” 

“I’m working on my record, Billy. I 
don’t have time.” 

Billy brought his hands through his 
hair, blew air out his mouth, then stared, 
first at Elina, then at me and Adam, a 
long stare that asked each of us to ques¬ 
tion whether this was my father or some 
impostor. Then, as if he were working out 
the chorus of a song, he said, “Oh, baby, 
baby, baby, baby, baby, baby, baby....” 

Billy dreamed big. He believed God had 
given him one of the greatest rock-and- 
roll voices ever and that he would be as 
successful, as famous, as Bruce Springs¬ 
teen or Bob Seger; that was that. 1 le was 
always after my father to help him take 
over the world. They had written one big 
hit in 1980. Now it was 1987. If you had 
asked Billy seven years earlier how many 
chart-toppers they’d have penned by now, 
Billy would have asked how many Hall 
and Oates had to their credit and then he 
would have told you to double the num¬ 
ber. But alas, Billy and Dad were stuck at 
one. And Billy, speaking to my father in 
this depressing Hollywood apartment, 
and feeling all the anger and despair and 
darkness pulsating between these walls, 


was stupefied by my father’s resistance 
but far from giving up. 

“So you’re saying my most talented 
master songwriter can’t spend a couple of 
extra hours this week at the piano with his 
brother-in- arms, his best man Billy, and 
get down a little harder? The people are 
dying for more. They are dying, Walty, dy¬ 
ing to turn on their radios and make love 
to Walty and Billy, and God tells me that 
we got no choice but to give them what 
they want. Are you going to say no? Julie, 
baby! Adam, baby! You think your daddy 
should say no to me right now when what 
I’m offering is to dance right back to the 
top of the airwaves and earn a mint and 
give love to the world?” 

The air-conditioning was on, and my 
wet bathing suit was cold against my 
legs. This was no time to open my mouth. 
Adam, likewise, kept his shut. But Elina 
said, “Billy, Walter is having a hard time.” 

“Oh, well, God gave me eyes and I can 
see that my brother is hurting. I will ease 
your pain, Walty.” 

Billy had seen action in Vietnam. 
Though he never mentioned the details of 
his tour, he did like to bring up—as he did 
now—the fact that he’d nearly lost his life 
and that he would not waste a minute feel¬ 
ing pity for himself. “Oh, yes, you know 
where I’ve been, Walter, and you know I 
can’t talk about it, not here, in front of the 
kids and your beautiful wife. But we can¬ 
not waste our time in this world. Any min¬ 
ute could be our last. We’ve got to do what 
we’ve been put here to do, and for you and 
me that’s write great songs. Come to me, 
Walty. Don’t say no. I need you. And you 
need me. Now let’s bring it on home.” 

Dad didn’t say yes, but Billy had shaken 
him from his black-dog mood, gotten him 
to smile. Dad said, “You’re out of your 
fucking mind, you know that?” 

“I do know that, Walty. But that’s why 
Billy’s one of the special ones, damn it. 1 
love you. I love you so much, Walty. I love 
your boys. I love your wife. I’m crazy and 
in love with all of you so much it makes me 
want to cry and sing and write hit songs. 
Right now, though, right now, I think it’s 
time we go eat some cheeseburgers. Your 
kids look hungry.” 

• ••We went to a diner on Sunset and 
took a booth in the back with windows 
facing out at a dumpster. Billy told the 
waitress we were definitely going to need 
a plate of french fries right away, and a 
couple of chocolate milkshakes, and that 
these boys, that is, Adam and I, were from 
New York City. “In L.A. for a little fun!” He 
was laughing and pointing and shooting 
knowing looks at the waitress as if they 
had a history. But the waitress was un¬ 
impressed or didn’t care, and she asked 
if we still needed menus. Billy, slapping 
his hands to the table and gazing deeply 
into Adam’s eyes, then mine, shook his 
head and said five cheeseburgers medi- 
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um rare would do but to hold the lettuce 
and keep any coleslaw that might come 
on the side as far from the table as she 
could. “Thanks, darling. You have a gor¬ 
geous soul.” The waitress was over 60, her 
eyeshadow was the orange of a smoggy 
T.A. sky at sunset, her hair was white and 
heavily curled, and her lips looked like 
they’d pulled on over a hundred thousand 
cigarettes. She flipped her pad closed and 
gave Billy a wink. Billy returned 

the gesture and said, “Billy loves you.” 
Then he turned to Dad and began to tell 
him how much he missed him and that 
he had been writing more songs than 
ever, tunes were spilling out of him fully 
formed, with words and melodies and 
piano lines, but that he was hearing Dad’s 
voice in the room with him, these har¬ 
monies that Dad would have to add to 
the tracks. In particular, to the chorus 
of a song called “Memory Repeats.” Billy 
began to sing the part right there at the 
table: “ £ Mem-or-y...re-peats...dah...day- 
day...dah... day...dah.’ And Walty, Walty, 
you go”—now Billy sang in falsetto, with 
all 10 of his fingers opening like the petals 
of a tulip above his head— £££ Mem-or-y... 
re-peats.’ Tike that, up there, 'Repeats!" 1 
got a tape of it in the car. We’ll take a drive 
up in the hills after we eat and have a cou¬ 
ple of listens, talk it out, then pop over to 
my place and spend the night at the piano, 


treating our souls to the mercy, the mer¬ 
cy, Walty, that they’re crying out for.” 

Dad nodded. By now, his coloring, his 
brow, his posture, were commensurate 
with the sort of relief that came with let¬ 
ting go, the gratitude of being free of it. 
Though Billy was responsible for Dad’s 
improved mental state, this didn’t mean 
that Dad was pleased to be in Billy’s com¬ 
pany or that he was even comfortable 
around him in general. Dad was at his 
best with Billy when the two old friends 
were seated together at a piano with a pen 
and pad resting on the music stand with a 
song in the works. 

I could remember them in the living 
room on 94th Street, going from noon un¬ 
til the early morning hours. At the piano, 
at work with Billy, Dad was confident, fo¬ 
cused, open, inspired. But anywhere else, 
with the God wants me to go to number 
one Billy, with the Billy loves you more 
than you could ever know Billy, with the 
day is too beautiful to let sadness into 
your heart Billy—anywhere with any of 
these other Billy’s, and Dad grew irritable. 
He looked up to Billy, who was four years 
older and had already released three solo 
records and experienced what it was to be 
a pop star. Dad craved a mentor-disciple 
relationship with Billy, and the acceptance 
and confirmation that came with that. 
Yes, had Billy asked my father how his re¬ 


cord was coming along, or if he wanted to 
play any of the cuts and talk about them, 
or if he could help in any way; had he 
been able to quiet the part of himself that 
made my father truly bristle most—that 
is, the Billy who, like right now, raved on 
evangelically about the two of them writ¬ 
ing number one hits—this would have 
brought my father to life, caused him to 
open up and treat Billy with love. 

“Oh, that burger is juicy. Hey, Julie, 
baby... Adam...now, you know...you know 
that your daddy’s the most handsome 
man in rock and roll, don’t you? I’m say¬ 
ing, I have met every leading man in the 
business and there is no better-looking 
living example than your daddy.” Billy was 
hunkered over the table, his grin mischie¬ 
vous yet serious. “Now, Elina, you cover 
up your ears if you have to, but the boys 
have got to know this about their daddy, 
okay? Boys, I’m telling you, more women 
have fallen in love with your daddy than 
any man to grace a stage, including Elvis 
Presley—and that’s the truth. Just look at 
him. Look at that face, those eyes, those 
lips. Walty Newman is a lady-killer, and 
the day he married you, beautiful,” he 
said to Elina, “a million sweet young girls 
cried themselves to sleep. Yes, they cried, 
and I heard them and I held them and I 
told them that it was all going to be okay, 
because Billy was going to write a song for 
them, for all the girls who couldn’t have 
Walty Newman of Hoboken, New Jersey.” 

“Billy, the boys don’t have to hear this.” 

“Sure they do! They do, they love to 
hear it. Don’t you, boys? Don’t you? You 
know how good a daddy you got, don’t 
you?” 

“Yeah,” we said. 

Billy reached over the table and took my 
father’s head in his hands. “Walty, you got 
it all, my brother. You have got it all.” He 
let go of Dad and then said to him, “I’m so 
proud of you. You inspire me, baby.” ••• 

Dad went off with Billy after dinner, 
who knows where. But the next day, when 
I told Dad how nice it had been to see Billy 
and what a terrific guy he was and funny 
too, Dad said that Billy was great, sure, 
that everyone loved Billy and that Dad did 
too, that they were like brothers, but that 
Billy could be a real pain in the ass. He 
swung in, from nowhere. You never saw 
Billy coming, because if he called and told 
you he was on his way then he’d be forfeit¬ 
ing the impact of blindsiding you, which 
would decrease his chances of getting 
what he wanted. That’s right, he was nev¬ 
er there just to say hi and give you an hour 
about what he had been up to since the 
last time and to find out about your life. 
There was always an agenda, my father 
was telling me as I worked the foldout bed 
in the living room back into a couch. You 
saw Billy and you had to deal with a whole 
vision that included you and every second 
of your life. 
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If he was on stage, 
he was throwing 
roses to the girls in 
the front rows, 
confessing his love 

for them. 


“And I’ve got nothing to give him right 
now. Nothing,” my father said sharply. 

We were alone together in the apart¬ 
ment, Adam and Elina down at the pool. 
I folded the blanket, straightened the pil¬ 
lows, avoiding Dad’s eyes. It would have 
been the wrong time to tell him how last 
night Billy had saved us from Dad, and 
that I was grateful to him. That if Billy 
hadn’t showed up when he had, Dad and 
Elina would have fought all night. Who 
knew if we would have ever gotten around 
to dinner. And we would have gone to 
sleep to their screaming. 

“Tie’s telling me, ‘Just come over for a 
week and we’ll write a whole record.’ But 
he doesn’t see what I’m going through. Ele 
doesn’t care that I’m making a solo record 
of my own right now. It means nothing to 
him. It’s all about Billy, Jules.” 

“Yeah.” 

“And I gave him 10 years. I did the Billy 
thing for 10 years. Now I’m doing me, and 
I can’t let him in. I just can’t do it!” 

“Okay, Dad.” 

“There’s a lack of respect,” he said. “He 
takes no interest in my work, unless it 
benefits him. And what kind of friend is 
that? I mean, 1 don’t even know if he ever 
listened to the first record. He might have 
put it on. But I mean, did he really listen? 
I doubt it. He had no comments whatso¬ 
ever about any of it. And it’s just unbeliev¬ 
able. Because I’ve supported him so long. 
I have dug in so hard to his music, written 
so much of it with him, and know it all so 
well. But there’s no reciprocation, Jules. 
It’s just all about him. And you know, mu¬ 


sic’s not like that. Sure, you’re competing 
with your peers, but you’re also in it to¬ 
gether, and you want to know what every¬ 
one’s making and, if possible, let it inspire 
you. But not with Billy. At least not when 
it comes to me and my solo career. Maybe 
he’s threatened I’m going to outdo him. 
As far I’m concerned, that’s no excuse. He 
says he loves me. Well, he’s got to love me 
when I’m doing better than him too. He’s 
got to champion me, just like I do him.” 

We went to the Ralphs to buy a loaf 
of bread and a dozen eggs. I was follow¬ 
ing Dad through the grocery store, and 
I could tell he was lost in the aisles, dis¬ 
tracted, almost happily, talking about the 
pain and fear and confusion of a person 
who goes out and seeks the acceptance of 
all people, who cannot bear to be disliked 
by anyone, cannot tolerate it, and will try 
to take down in the eyes of others any 
person who does not or cannot be made 
to love him. 

But Billy was a performer, Dad was 
saying, always turning it on. If he was on 
stage, he was throwing roses to the girls 
in the front rows, confessing his love for 
them—and their city—from down on 
his knees, and begging after the second 
encore to never let the night end be¬ 
cause it was going to hurt him too much 
to say good night. And if he was having 
a meeting with the heads at Polydor he 
was swiveling in his chair, rolling his 
shoulders and snapping his finger in 
time with a song he was making up right 
there on the spot, and then telling those 
executives how lucky they were to have a 


voice like his on their label and how the 
good lord had blessed Billy by bringing 
them together so that his voice could 
get to the people. And if he was in your 
mother’s living room, he was telling her 
that she was the most beautiful woman 
he’d ever seen in all his life and that 
he’d like to move right into her house if 
she’d let him because there seemed to 
him no better place to live in the whole 
wide world. Even the guy washing his 
car would have been asked what he was 
doing shining windshields when he was 
handsome enough to be a leading man in 
Hollywood. The routine was practiced, 
but it was genuine; it came from a real 
place inside him. Becoming that person 
was so natural for Billy. Dad said so now, 
not without adding, however, that a part 
of it was schtick, a game that Dad was not 
willing to participate in. 

“But I worry about Billy, Jules. I do,” he 
said breathlessly. “You look at him and 
you think he’s having the best time, that 
life’s so good for him, but he’s in a lot of 
pain. A lot of pain.” 

“Is he?” 

“Anyone who expends that kind of ef¬ 
fort trying to make everyone love him is 
destroyed inside.” 

“Can you help him, Dad?” 

My father shook his head. And for a 
moment, in the dairy aisle at Ralphs, I 
could tell my father felt above Billy. He 
might have loved his friend, yes, but he 
was taking pleasure in the thought that 
between the two of them, Billy was the 
truly damaged one. O 
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PLAYMATE UPDATE 


TEAM PLAYBOY 

INVADES 

LARESIO 


Team Playboy is known for pulling 
out all the stops in shooting personali¬ 
ties and producing content. The same 
can be said for the ladies and gentle¬ 
men in the PTAYBOY Philippines of¬ 
fice when they decide to party. And 
party they did during their team build¬ 
ing at one of Tuzon’s up-and-coming 
tourist destinations, Taresio Takeside 
Resort. 

Nestled at the foot of Mount Makiling, 
Taresio marries the natural beauty of 
Alligator Take with the thrilling adven¬ 
tures found in fancy recreation cen¬ 
ters. The Playmates and editorial staff 
tried the resort’s multitude of activi¬ 
ties, which includes a myriad of water 
slides, kayaking at the lake, a zip-line, 
wall climbing, and pool basketball. 
Reminiscent of every iconic PTAYBOY 
party, there was a ton of booze, doz¬ 
ens of babes, and an abundance of fun 
activities. One thing’s for sure, it won’t 
be the last time Team Playboy is visit¬ 
ing the popular hot spring resort. 




PLAYMATE KRIZOLI 
WINS PEOPLE 
CHOICE AWARD 
AT MISS GLOBAL 
PHILIPPINES 2018 

Playmate Krizoli does the PTAYBOY family 
proud when she placed at the top 10 of Miss Global 
Philippines 2018. Known for her buoyant person¬ 
ality and caring nature, the lithe beauty bagged 
the People Choice Award, Miss Triendship award, 
and was named the first runner-up for Cultural 
Wear at the pageant. The crown might have eluded 
her, but judging by how she effortlessly endeared 
herself to the audience, she wound up being one of 
the night’s biggest winners. 
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PLAYBOY NEWS 



TEAM PLAYBOY 
TRAVELS TO 
LUBANG ISLAND 


Team Playboy recently visited scenic 
Lubang Island in Occidental Mindoro as 
the site for the model shoots in The Deca¬ 
dence Issue (July - August 2018). More 
than the average location shoot, both the 
models and the crew immediately fell in 
love with the place, as they mingled with 
the locals, enjoyed the local cuisines such 
as pork adobado and fresh seafood, and 
went on an island hopping adventure dai¬ 
ly in their week-long stay in the secluded 
region. 

Cover girl Unica Roces frolicked by 
the rock formations near Hulagaan 
Tails. Meanwhile, Playmate April Sea¬ 
son posed at the majestic sandbar of the 
Tubang White Sands and Asian Beauty 
Michelle Nacario traveled by boat to an 
isolated beach where she was captured 
in her element. It was a fun-filled trip for 
everyone involved. The team is pretty sure 
that it shouldn’t take long before Tubang 
becomes a popular destination for local 
travelers and foreign tourists. 
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RECALL 



An icon is firmly perched on their pedestal, built from accomplishments 
that are considered fixtures of a particular sect of society. Legendary crooner 
Rico J. Puno is a foremost example of such, being dubbed the “Total Entertainer” during 
his heyday in the 70s and 80s. Responsible for classic hits like Magkasuyo Buong Gabi, 
Macho Guwapito, and Bato sa Buhangin, Puno is blessed with a powerful yet soothing 
voice and a devilish charm that local TV hosts wish they had. Our September 2013 issue 
took a deep dive on the life and times of the sharp-witted singer. 






COVE 

/ MANILA 


Cove Manila is Southeast Asia’s newest entertainment space with the 
largest indoor beach club and nightclub in the region. Boasting some 
of the most advanced audio, video and ambient lighting technologies, 
it promises an unparalleled entertainment experience, rivaling the 
best tourist spots in the world. Enclosed in a high-tech UVA - and 
UVB - protective glass dome that is 100 meters in diameter and 
30 meters in height, it has been named among the finalists in the 
globally prestigious Structural Awards 2018 - a yearly showcase of 
the most cutting-edge engineering achievements. 

Its indoor beach club indulges those with a taste for the spectacular. 
With smart air-conditioning that amazingly emulates a vibrant bayside 
atmosphere by day and nice cool climate by night, its five-star hotel 
facilities include well-appointed private beach club cabanas, each 
with its own hot tub and entertainment system. Weekend pool parties 
at the butterfly-shaped pool overlooking Manila Bay are an amazing 
place for chillaxing among friends or meeting new people, where you 
can groove the night away with local and international DJs and feast 
on scrumptious brunches and cocktails. 

Meanwhile, the nightclub is home to the country’s first six-ring kinetic 
chandelier capable of about 10,000 visual and kinetic effects, 
immersing the audience in a trance-like experience on the dance 
floor. This along with Tony Andrews’ Funktion-One high-resolution 
audio system take the venue’s multi-sensory experience to new 
heights. As an iconic entertainment destination, Cove Manila has 
been the proud host of a growing roster of Grammy Award-winning 
artists and international music acts, such as Steve Aoki, Diplo, Zedd, 
Tujamo, Deadmau5, Kaskade, Showtek, Cedric Gervais, Danny Avila, 
Laidback Luke, Dirty South, Nicky Romero, and Erick Morillo. 

An impressive line-up of artists like Steve Angello, Ummet Ozcan, 
Nervo, Markus Schultz, DJ Snake and many others are slated to 
perform at the venue until the end of 2018. 
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